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Introduction 


Adult education has to be directed at helping men to develop 
themselves. It has to contribute to an enlargement of Man's 
ability in every way. In particular it has to help men to 
decide for themselves - in cooperation - what development is. 
It must help men to think clearly; it must enable them to 
examine the possible alternative courses of action; to make a 
choice between those alternatives in keeping with their own pur- 
poses; and it must equip them with the ability to translate 
their decisions into reality. (1) 
This task demands resources beyond those available in ordinary 
Schools and colleges. Distance teaching, with its capacity to 
Stretch resources, can help. Effective distance teaching requires 
effective teaching materials. We lack guidance both on how to pro- 
duce such materials and how to do so for different cultures. This 
book aims to fill that gap. Wherever possible, it suggests guide- 
lines for action. Where evidence is mixed or lacking, it defines 
those questions that still require answers. It is a practical 
book, meant for people actively engaged in nonformal education. 
The book has been compiled from reports of experience in the 
field, and from a survey of research. It contains an extensive 
bibliography. 


Chapter 1 


Distance teaching 


The educational problem - Distance education - Correspondence educa- 
tion - Radio study groups - Radio schools - Television - Extension 
services - Newspapers - Culture and education - Summary 


We arrived in the village near Kaolack, Senegal, at nine o'clock 
in the evening. The villagers were already assembled, sitting 
in a semi-circle with the radio set and two oil lamps in the 
centre. It was dark and only gradually could we make out the 
black figures in their white robes who looked at us intently as 
they watched us on their 'village sand' with the straw or mud 
houses in the background.... As we arrived, the audience was 
already intensely attentive, yet not to an educational programme 
but to a popular serial. There followed the half-hour presenta- 
tion of the 'radio éducative' (devoted this evening to a highly 
technical exposition on how to sift and prepare groundnuts for 
the market). The programme over, the radio was switched off and 
the 'animateur' called on the villagers to make their comments, 
while the secretary took careful notes next to one of the oil 


lamps.... 
My own principal interest was to learn about the significance 
of group listening. In answer to my question, I was told that 


there were some 30-40 radio sets privately owned in this village. 
'Why, then, do you come here three times a week to listen 
together?' A middle-aged man in the front row answered promptly 
under the nodding approval of the others: 'When I listen at home 
I only listen with half an ear. Here in the group we do nothing 
else but listen, and so I understand better what is said. More- 
over, we have an opportunity to discuss what we have heard, some- 
thing I could not do at home. And finally, we make immediate 
decisions when this seems called for.' The words were spoken in 
TeS Huna had heard the same views expressed in Marathi in 
oa ie PSs sa Discuss, Act,' the slogan first coined by the 

ie sa orum, came to life in the African night. I 

clubs he qos "ritten by Henry Cassirer in 1971. (1) The radio 

ee —- es had started in 1968, in 57 villages in one region 

gal. They spread to other regions and flourished until 
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recently. The villagers of Kaolack are distance learners. Their 
"teachers' are the people who address them over the radio. The 
villagers cannot talk to their teachers, but they can communicate 
With them by letter. Sometimes a radio team will visit the village 
and record a discussion; more than half of each programme is re- 
corded outside the studio. Thus the learners have a kind of dia- 
logue with their 'teachers' and with their fellow students in other 
villages. They can also get questions answered by government 
officials, who frequently take part in programmes. The aim is to 
assist people who could never meet to exchange points of view; the 
radio programme is called 'Dissoo', a word meaning 'dialogue' in the 
local language, Wolof. 

Why are these people studying at a 
Preferable to concentrate resources on 
children? 


distance? Would it not be 
building more schools for 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


The chances of offering such villagers the education they need by 
traditional methods are very Slim. There are two problems. 

First, there are not as many primary school places as there are 
children, and there are even fewer secondary ones. (2) Second, many 
of those who complete primary or even secondary education are no 
longer assured of a job. Many curricula were designed with an 
academic bias which prepared children for a job in the civil service 
or elsewhere in the modern sector. That bias is inappropriate for 
many. On the one hand, the skills are of little use to rural 


People, while on the other the economy cannot expand fast enough to 
create jobs in the modern sector for all the newly schooled. (3) 
So at present not everyone is getting even a basic education. 
As for the past, the fact that 800 million adults throughout the 
World are unable to read tells us enough. (4) What of the future? 
that all their children 


The poorer countries are trying to ensure š: 
have access to primary school. But each year, more children are 


waiting to crowd in through the school gates- And children need 
teachers, who have to be trained. For many countries of the world, 
it will be impossible to provide even primary schooling for all 
their children by the end of the century - at least by conventional 
methods. (5) In some countries distance teaching is now being used 
either to train teachers or to teach children. (6) 

But that is another story. Here we are concerned with adults, 
the backlog of educational failure. Vast numbers of adults have 
had no education at all, or have had an education of little rele- 
vance to their everyday life. Meanwhile, the bulk of educational 
resources is consumed by schools and little is left for adults. 

We would not wish to deprive the schools. But adults out of 
School also have educational demands. Qut-of-school education is 
often called 'nonformal' education, in contrast to formal education 
which takes place in school, college or university. Our main con- 
cern here is with nonformal education for people who have had little 
or no schooling. One of the greatest constraints on adult educa- 
tion is the shortage of teachers. Distance teaching provides an 


alternative. 
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DISTANCE EDUCATION 


Distance teaching has been defined as ‘an educational process in 
which a significant proportion of the teaching is conducted by some- 
one removed in space and/or time from the learner'. (7) 

The great strength of distance teaching is that it Provides a 
means of teaching people wherever they are. One radio programme, 
or many copies of the same booklet, can serve large numbers. In 
this way the work of a few teachers can be shared amongst far more 
people than could ever attend their classes, and costs can be re- 
duced. 

Even when a class has a teacher, distance teaching can help 
improve the quality of education. If a teacher is inexperienced or 
unfamiliar with certain subjects, students can learn from a distance 
while the teacher guides rather than teaches them. 

Figure 1.1 describes how distance teaching and conventional 
teaching overlap. It shows that the two often work together. The 
circle on the left represents distance teaching, and that on the 
right conventional education. The shaded part represents the over- 
lap between the two forms of teaching, the area where they comple- 
ment each other and work together. 


distance conventional 


education education 


FIGURE 1.1 The relationship between distance education and conven- 
tional education 


Some face-to-face learning is an important component in distance 


Distance educators 
-way teaching as the most effec- 
int, broadcast and face-to-face 


To return to the villagers of Kaol 
can distance teaching be used as an a 
The description of their radio club s 
only one. 


ack and others like them: how 
lternative way of teaching? 
howed us one way but not the 


CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 


pondence Course. (9) 
the United Kingdom, 
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lecture notes and postal tuition. But in many cases a concern for 
quality has led to innovation: the replacement of lecture notes by 
texts designed for individual home study; the organisation of 
Occasional group meetings of students; and the use of radio or 
television broadcasts to supplement and reinforce the printed 
materials. 

One development which is of particular relevance to our main 
theme, the education of people with little or no formal schooling, 
is the use of correspondence courses by groups of illiterate African 
farmers. It sounds impossible, as correspondence courses appar- 
ently require literacy. But if one member of a learning group is 
able to read, it can be done. Since 1962 the Institut Africain 
Pour le Développement Economique et Sociale (INADES) has been run- 
ning such a course. (10) INADES is based in the Ivory Coast, but 
the course, 'Agri-Service Afrique', is used by groups of farmers in 
most countries in francophone Africa. Where possible the study 
group is based on an existing social wit. A local ‘animateur', a 
Paid INADES fieldworker, or a local priest working informally for 
INADES , encourages the formation of groups. Each group must pay a 
Small sum to follow the course, but this is generally found by sel- 
ling the produce from an experimental plot used to try out the tech- 
niques taught. The group must have as its leader a literate 
Prench-speaking member. Even though the course books are written 
in very simple French, with a basic vocabulary of only 600 words, 
the most difficult problem is to find an appropriate leader. Once 
Such a person has been found, he will read out the lessons to the 
group and guide the discussion. 
eae ASS meet as they wish, once or twi x 

© six weeks to work through each booklet. When everything has 
been thoroughly discussed, the group agree on their answers to ques- 
tions printed in the text and on any additional questions of their 
Wa The leader writes these down and sends the answers and 
queries to INADES for comment. 

_ The leader is not left to work alone. The ‘animateur' will meet 
him regularly and work through the bookl 
i it. The leader will often š 

ocal language; INADES has found that it 


More effective for the leader to do this himse r t 
tions to be prepared centrally. The ranimateur' also visits the 


groups about twice a month to discuss their work. INADES has dis- 
COvered that the role of 'animateur' is vital; groups work more 
effectively and faster if they are frequently visited by him. 

Of course not all groups succeed. Many farmers withdraw from 
them and some groups dissolve. A study in Mali over four years 
found that only 30 per cent carried on through the course. But of 
those who completed the course, half were illiterate. (11) INADES 
has haa some success in breaking the literacy barrier. 


ce a week, and generally 


et with him to make sure he 
have to translate it into 
is often easier and 


RADIO STUDY GROUPS 


The idea of radio study groups followed quickly after the start of 


Public broadcasting. Study groups began in Britain in the 1920s 
and continued until the end of the 1930s, encouraged and supported 
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by the BBC. (12) Meanwhile other European countries and the USA 
took up the idea. (13) The most important development for the 
future of this method came in 1941, when a national programme of 
Farm Radio Forums started in Canada. (14) I Meant for the whole of 
the farming population, the forums dealt with the 'real social and 
economic (problems) of rural Canada', (15) In the winter months 
groups of farming families would meet together, listen toa radio 
programme, discuss it with the help of a brief printed guide, and 
write down and send in their conclusions on three discussion ques- 
tions. Their letters were answered and were also used as a guide 
for planning future programmes. After the discussion the meeting 
would become a social gathering, much valued in the long northern 
winters. 

In the 1950s, as farmers became more prosperous, forums became 
less popular, and the series ended in 1965. But meanwhile forums 
started elsewhere - in India, for example, in 1956 and in Ghana in 
1964. (16) In Senegal, as we saw earlier, and other former French 
colonies in West Africa, radio clubs have taken a slightly different 
form, with village groups participating to a greater degree in the 
content of the programmes. (17) 

In Africa the numbers of clubs or forums served by any particular 
radio programme have remained relatively small; however one devel- 
opment on a larger scale has been that of the radio study campaign, 
pioneered in Tanzania and more recently tried in Botswana. (18) A 
series of radio programmes on a particular topic - health and nutri- 
tion for example in Tanzania, or the government's new Tribal Grazing 
Land Policy in Botswana - is broadcast to specially formed groups 
provided with a radio and a printed study guide. This method 
reaches very large numbers - an estimated 2 million in Tanzania in 


1973, out of a total populatio: 
drawbacks. 


ticated organ 
leaders. The scale makes it difficu 


of a necessarily short campaign. 
existence of a well-developed infra, 
as schoolteachers or extension work 
campaign within their normal jobs. 


Radio campaigns depend on the 
Structure of local workers, such 
ers, who include work for the 


RADIO SCHOOLS 


In Latin America the potenti 
in a rather different way. 

Salcedo, saw that radio could 
peasants. He started a radi 


al of radio for education was taken up 
In 1947 a Colombian priest, Father 
bring basic education to isolated 

© school, using a combination of radio 
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Curriculum so as to create understanding that will help peasants 
towards greater control of their lives. Acción Cultural Popular 
Hondureña, a Honduran radio school, has devised a curriculum which 
links literacy and numeracy with agricultural production, matching 
the lessons to the agricultural cycle. (21) Unlike the radio 
campaigns, the schools offer a curriculum which allows students to 
Progress from one year or one agricultural season to the next, 
gradually increasing their mastery of skills relevant to their 


everyday lives. 


TELEVISION 


In.the 1960s television was enthusiastically adopted by educators. 
It was introduced in several developing countries as a way of 
extending access to formal schools and improving the quality of 
teaching. (22) Some experiments also took place in the use of 
television for nonformal adult education; there was an experiment 
in Dakar, Senegal, with 'téléclubs' from 1965 to 1968, (23) for 
example, and more recently the Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment took place in India from 1975 to 1976. (24) Such 
experiments continue, but early experience was largely disappointing 
and after the initial enthusiasm for television, radio is again 
becoming more popular. Radio is cheaper and easier to use, and e 
can, generally, teach as effectively as television. In piipasor 
countries, there is, too, a much bigger audience for radio than for 
television. 


EXTENSION SERVICES 


Much adult education is offered not through radi 
face-to-face, by extension agents. Agricultural demonstrators, 
community development officers, district health workers and pine : 
rural agents have a dual role, of supplying goods or services and o 
training. Their work is central to much rural development. But 
all too often it is ineffectual. (25) Extension workers are too 
thin on the ground and often do not come into contact with those r 
most in need of support; communication between central and A 
government offices and local level workers is difficult, aa 5 
agents dn the field often have Anadareate information, Eases 


and in-service training. a 
In Malawi the aie Aids Department of the Ministry of š 
Agriculture has been trying to co-ordinate information services or 

Several years. (26) The department produces a monthly farmers 
Magazine, where articles cover the same topics as radio programmes 
during the period. It also produces texts for extension workers, 
with accompanying pamphlets for farmers, and films which are shown 
by mobile units. ; 

This ministry of agricultu: its own materials. An _— 
alternative approach is to have a specialist distance-teaching unit 
working as a service agency- The Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre 
Operates in this way. (27) In some cases the centre has simply : 
Printed material, but often it has worked jointly with other organi- 


re produces 
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sations, such as the Lesotho Family Planning Association 

(LFPA) : (28) 
Our work with LFPA field educators involved designing a standard 
talk to give at village pitsos, a flip chart of pictures to 
accompany the talk and a pamphlet to hand out after the talk. 
We held two training courses to help field educators give the 
talk and use the visual aids effectively. Comments by the field 
educators during these courses were taken into account in the 
final design of the materials. We also produced two correspon- 
dence lessons for field educators on topics they suggested. To 
make the general public more aware of family planning we designed 
a series of 15 radio 'spots' and 6 programmes, which were broad- 
cast during August 1976. We produced pamphlets on different 
contraceptive methods which were distributed during November and 
December. We also conducted a large scale survey of attitudes 
to family planning in Lesotho with a view to planning the second 
phase of the project. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Newspapers and magazines can be used for education. 'Famille et 
Développement' ('Family and Development') is a monthly journal 
Started in Senegal in 1975. It was originally designed as a bulle- 
tin on family life education and immediately appealed to a wide 
audience. It now has a circulation of around 40,000 copies in 
twelve francophone African countries, and articles range from econo“ 
mics to recipes. (29) Its success underlines two major points: in 
many developing countries there is a grave shortage of reading 
matter relevant to the lives of ordinary people; and, where such 
reading matter is available, it is enthusiastically sought after. 

ACPO produces an educational weekly, 'El Campesino' ('The 
Peasant’) . The sixteen-page paper is written in simple Spanish, 
and provides new readers with a regular source of reading matter- 
Some 70,000 copies are printed each week, and it is thought that 
each copy is read by an average of nine People. (30) 

Sometimes regular newspapers have educational sections. one of 
the Tanzanian daily papers carries a page for new readers written 1 
simple Swahili. A rather larger scale enterprise was mounted by 
SACHED (the South African Committee for Higher Education), a non- 
governmental group providing education for black South Africans. 
"People's College' was a twenty-four page supplement to the popular 
South African Sunday Paper, 'Weekend World'. "People's College’ 
came to an abrupt close after about six months when the government 
banned the newspaper and arrested the editor in Autumn 1977. In 
its short life the supplement had provided courses from easy reading 
to Pre-university level, on both practical and academic subjects. 

Letters to the editor can be used to create a sense of dialogue: 
In 'People's College’ a topic was suggested each week for people to 
write about, in order to encourage participation and some two-way 
communication. Similarly, 'Kibaru' from Mali has tried to create 8 
vehicle for communication between its rural readers by gathering 
together contributions from a number of local communities. (31) 
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CULTURE AND EDUCATION 

Distance teaching takes various forms but, in any case, demands 
good teaching materials tailored to the needs of the student. The 
Same subject matter will have to be presented in different ways for 
beginners or advanced students, for children or adults. A lesson 
on the classification of foods, for example, would be different for 
a mother, a school child, or a nurse. But these differences 
between people, of age or occupation, are not the only ones we have 
to take into account. Differences between the societies in which 
our students live are at least as important. To design effective 
materials we need, therefore, also to consider culture - the forms 
of social or political organisation, religious traditions, the 
Structure of work and of family life, which govern people's everyday 
life. The materials must be in harmony with the culture. 

To make education effective, then, we need first to understand 
the culture of the learners. With that understanding, it is pos- 
sible to desigh materials which start from what is familiar within a 
Particular culture, before moving on to the unfamiliar. If, for 
example, we are teaching nutrition we need to start froma knowledge 
os existing diets, and traditions which may render some foods un- 
acceptable, before moving on to new ideas. 

There is, of course, more to culture than the surface features of 
ceremony, or of dress, or of habits of greeting or eating, which 
immediately strike the outsider. Human behaviour reveals underly- 
ing values. And learning needs to relate to those values. In 
each culture people are likely to have different priorities for the 
knowledge or skills they choose to acquire, anā different ways of 
organising and using that knowledge. Those priorities, anā the 
values of each culture, will determine how we teach. 


SUMMARY 


Thig chapter started with a general review of nonformal education. 
We then looked at distance teaching, seeing it as one technique used 
for the nonformal education of adults - and a technique that is 
growing in importance as its versatility becomes more evident. 

We saw that if materials are to be effective, they must be 
Planned and prepared to fit the requiremen - i 
and cultures. Later chapters will consider in detail planning, 
Working through various media, and presenting various topics. But 
first there are some questions of communication and learning which 


are examined in the next three chapters. 


BACKGROUND READING 


For general reading on education, particularly nonformal education 
anda development, any of the following are helpful: Edgar Faure et 
al., 'Learning to Be'; Philip Coombs with Manzoor Ahmed, 'Attacking 
Rural Poverty'; Richard O. Niehoff (ed.), 'Non-formal Education and 
the Rural Poor'; Philip Coombs with Roy Prosser and Manzoor Ahmed, 


' 
New Paths to Learning'. 
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For reading on distance teaching and nonformal education, a book 
written by the staff of the International Extension College covers 
the field: Michael Young et al., 'Distance Teaching for the Third 
World'. 

For a shorter introduction to the subject, two of IEC's broad- 
sheets on distance learning are appropriate: Tony Dodds, 'Multi- 
media Approaches to Rural Development', and International Extension 
College, ‘Seeking the Barefoot Technologist', 

To complement these, another short publication: Emile McAnany, 
‘Radio's Role in Development: Five Strategies for Use'. 


Chapter 2 


How adults learn 


tt know much - Where we start - How we 
e learning - Learning motor 
a learning - Summary 


u ag of growth - Why we don 
Pan - Ways of learning - Cognitiv: 
ls - Affective learning - Age an 


s in learning depends a great deal on environment, which 
finde from culture to culture. A task that one group of people 
thin simple another group will find impossible, (1) I£ some- 

g is difficult to learn, it is generally because it is unrelated 


y — v w. previous experience. , 
ment °. e moment of birth, the environment stimulates the develop- 
Beo = the brain. To begin with, babies learn to respond to other 
ein in very simple ways, but they rapidly acquire skills and , 
Eudes. which are conditioned by their environment. Parental atti- 
traini for example, have an effect on eating habits and on toilet 
talk pe _Language acquisition is affected by how much people — 
simi © their children and what they say- Physical development is 
ss ied affected. Babies in Africa are traditionally carried 
sit a on the mother's back. It has been found that they learn to 
Uganda a walk earlier than babies not carried in this way; Dabies in 
ana tus were put to sleep in cots during the day started sitting 
chars alking later than children carried around. (2) It is thought 
is where children were carried, their sense of balance and their 
uscular control were developed through spending much time upright. 
deca the child grows, society shapes what she learns. In many 
fix tional societies a child's education consists of acquiring a 
Katt body of knowledge and skills. (3) These are learnt infor- 
ly through imitative play, listening to stories and taking part 


in family work. As soon as the child is old enough, from about 4 

ers onwards, she will start doing simple chores, under the super- 
ee Be of an Older child or parent. Her responsibilities will grow 
+ She nears the age of 10, and soon after this she will be expected 
© work on her own initiative, prac e skills she has already 


a i f 
cquired in preparation for adulthood. (4) 
ht rapid change to most parts of 


th The twentieth century has broug 
e world. Few today will reach the age of 10 feeling they are 
competent in the skills they will need as an adult. 


tising th 
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STAGES OF GROWTH 


As a child grows, we can discern stages in the development of his 
mind. At first the child relates to people and objects around him. 
Later he is able to make relationships between objects, and later 
still he learns to think abstractly. This process, known as 'cog- 
nitive development' is not strictly age-related, but it is usually 
complete between the ages of fifteen and twenty. It is partly a 
result of physical maturation, partly of the human being's will to 
learn and gradual accumulation of learning experiences, and partly 
of the stimulus of his environment. (5) 


It is clear that the process is not simply a biological one. An 
environment may encourage people to use specific intellectual skills 
only in restricted situations. For example, a number of illiterate 


adults in Liberia were given a list of words in their own language 
and then asked to repeat them. (6) They were not very good at this 
- and yet people accustomed to the oral transmission of information 


are generally assumed to be very skilled at remembering. The test 
was then repeated with a different group, and this time the people 
were first given the words within a story, then told the list. In 


those conditions they were more successful at remembering the words. 

The original free-recall test was then given to a group of people 
who had been to school and to a group of Americans. Both these 
groups remembered better than the first group. The experimenters 
suggest that by going to school these groups had developed the skill 
of inventing a suitable structure to help them learn lists. The 
unschooled people had techniques they used for remembering, but 
could not readily adapt these to an unfamiliar task. 

Once we start looking closely at processes of thinking in differ- 
ent societies, many differences will emerge. Though the one study 
quoted does not allow us to draw general conclusions about memory 
among unschooled people, other studies indicate that such people 
often have difficulty in applying their thought processes to prob- 
lems unusual in their culture. (7) 


WHY WE DON'T KNOW MUCH 


There have been a large number of investigations in what is called 
"cross-cultural psychology'. (8) But,sadly, the conclusions of 
most are at best shaky, at worst partial. It is worth considering 
what has been wrong with the research. 

First, most experimenters have used unsuitable tests and inappro™ 
priate tasks, originally devised for industrialised countries. 
Recently researchers have begun to develop more appropriate tests 
and experiments. The most substantial study of this kind to date 
is the one just quoted among the Kpelle people in Liberia. It was 
carried out by a group of psychologists and anthropologists, but 
they found it impossible to fit together all their discoveries: 
comprehensive theory of the relation between mundane activities and 
cognitive processes has proved acceptable.' (9) For example, they 
were able to perceive and describe the subtlety of social relations 
amongst the Kpelle people, studying their ideas of debating and i 
argument, but they only gathered scanty data relating these activi- 


mo 
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ties to the intellectual tasks they set as experiments. (10) But 
as we saw in the account of their experiments on memory, they tried 
to devise tests which were appropriate to the culture. 9 
Second, until recently most studies of learning and intellectual 
performance done in less advanced cultures were comparing these 
Societies with more developed ones. Some of these studies attemp- 
ted to be impartial, while others were definitely racist. The 
conclusions of such studies still have a sinister influence on much 
thinking about the intellectual capacities of the rural poor: (11) 
The whole area of cross-cultural studies seems to need an over- 
haul because poisonous literature has infiltrated it, whereby 
African children are portrayed negatively as unintelligent, poor 
in the hard sciences, unlike children from industrial cultures. 
They are also portrayed as passive slow learners. 


WHERE WE START 


true that some cultures offer 


It does, nevertheless, appear to be 
llectual skills than others. 


more opportunity for developing inte 
Two psychologists, Jerome Bruner and Patricia Marks Greenfield, put 
it like this: 'Some environments "push" cognitive growth better, 
earlier and longer than others.' (12) This does not mean that dif- 
ferent societies produce less intelligent or more intelligent 
people, or that they offer inferior or superior learning environ- 
ments. It simply means that they are different. Some societies, 
in contrast, value skills in social relationships more highly than 
intellectual skills. Over a number of years, people develop those 
abilities which fit with the dominant values and practices of their 
societies. It is hard for adults to star 
unrelated to their previous experience. 

The problem is to make new learning acceptable even if it is out- 
side the range of people's intellectual experience. We have to 
find ways of bridging the gap between personal and community experi- 
ence and new ideas. Training and teaching have to be in harmony 
with both the content and process of people's thinking. 

Dialogue between teachers and learners helps to bridge the gap. 
While all good teachers enter into dialogue with their learners, 
Paulo Freire has evolved a teaching method, known as "conscientisa- 
tion', which depends on a particularly sensitive dialogue between 
members of a learning group and their leaders. This method is not 
simply theory, but grew from Freire's experience in Brazil and else- 
where. It is important for us on two counts: first, the method is 
designed specifically for those with no formal schooling; second, 
it is based on the firm belief that uneducated people are as capable 
as anyone of grasping difficult ideas, once they have learnt to use 


to better advantage the tool they already have, their command of 
Freire believes that illiteracy holds 


ontrol of their environment. People are 
iteracy by discussing concepts that are 

A series of ten pictures representing the 
tionship with his world are used to start 
f a leader a group of illiterate 

n turn. The first picture in the 


t learning something quite 


their own language. (13) 

People back from taking c 
led to see the need for 1 
central to their lives. 

key features of man's rela 
this process. With the help O 
People discusses each picture i 
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i i i in 
original Brazilian series, and an explanation, are given i 
Figure 2.1 


š A à a 
FIGURE 2.1 Paulo Preire's first situation; “Man in the world an 
with the world, nature and culture’ 


The discussion starts with the question, 'What do you see in the 
picture?' The objects are named by the group to make sure that 
everyone can identify them. it? 

Questions follow like: “Who made the well? Why did he do 1 thë 
How? What materials did he use? Who made the pig, the birds, 
man? Who made the house, the hoe, the book?' The discussion 
moves to the conclusion that men use nature to change their lives, 
to create culture. The thought is not new to the group but the 


7 : i ime 
discussion helps them put the thought into words for the first time, 
perhaps, and clarify it. 


ise the full significance of each 
relates to them, they are led to a it 
ir position in society, This makes 


education. 
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HOW WE LEARN 


E — like Preire's so effective? We have already estab- 

Əxeayoemca, E is is largely because it is relevant and linked to 

Giaawas Sat ut it is also partly because is is in harmony with the 

which, used ae It is helpful to understand this process 

sing of ia Pine current theory, consists of the internal proces- 
TONE ome (15) A simple description is as follows: 
YOR S-E ion is drawn by a stimulus; 
ENR rve or register the material t 
yon rae Se senses, and hold it temporari 
te kasa out the material and decide wha 
Sone ae vee it, which bits are important an 
memory Pages organised material is tra 

AW this es e rest falls away, forgotten. 

Later, A kaini very quickly and we are normally not aware of it. 

requires sss can be retrieved from memory. This usually 

while iay to aid recall. Material that is unused for a long 
This as ar fade away from the memory. 

tors. Aiea, leads to a useful description of our work as educa 

tent, make A aa is to create the stimulus to learn, present the con- 

asy the ordering of information, and aid its recall. 


o be learnt, using one or 
ly in your mind; 

t to do with it - how 
d so on; 

nsferred to permanent 


WAYS oF LEARNING 


n three ways: cognitive, affec- 


It is 
i helpful to classify learning i 
-technical language, thinking, 


ve 

dieting ane ee - or, in non 

tea by one" doing. Cognitive learning is, as we have seen; affec- 

nitive lea S environment. Schools concentrate 4 great deal on cog- 

tive eee We can also talk about various levels of cogni- 

those of e At the lowest levels come simple responses like 
vlov's dogs, whicn learned to salivate et the sound of a 


buzze 
Te b = : 
Zt higher levels it is useful to distinguish between the 
principles- we learn a con- 


tting things Or 
lassifica- 


a of order Or system of c 
'red' he 


even 
+ ‘eee eee into some kin 
can Bagster ae — small child has learned c 
in a way Y his red pencil, his red rattle anā his re 
Standin previously impossible to him. By a rule we mean an under- 
igen of the relationship between 4 number of concepts while 
Solve el oop cai are derived from a number of rules. In order to 
Princip1 amiliar problems we usually need to start from general 
when we ae While the lower levels of learning look simple - as 
words wien vocabulary in a foreign language by learning lists of 
learned at their equivalents - it is very easy to forget things 
ciple, we that level. In contrast, once we have grasped a prin- 
ing e o most unlikely to forget it. But each level of learn- 
between c on the previous one. Rules defining the relationship 
ale eater cannot be learnt before the concepts themselves are 
rules, which and general principles are derived from a number of 
Affectiv must. be learnt before th 
attitud ve learning is concerned wi 
es and feelings. Adults find affec 


e principles. 
th the development of beliefs, 
tive learning particu- 
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larly difficult. Generally, they have already worked out their 
attitudes to most matters of importance to themselves and their 
society, while much education seeks to challenge and change these. 

The third kind of learning, motor or psychomotor, is concerned 
with physical activity. Physical skills depend on practice, and it 
is difficult for adults to learn quite new physical skills. 

Each kind of learning interacts with the others. A person 
learning to read learns to remember and identify the symbols used in 
writing and learns to interpret words and sentences. He also 
gathers information from what he reads, which can affect his atti- 
tudes and values, or stimulate an emotional response. A certain 
degree of motor learning is also involved, in training the eye to 


move across the page. Learning to write more obviously involves a 
new physical skill. Similarly we do not learn physical skills in 
isolation. In order to ride a bicycle, we must achieve balance and 


master the procedures needed for moving and steering it. Once we 
take the bicycle on the road, we have to learn the rules of the road 
and learn to anticipate events. Affective learning is also invol- 
ved, in learning to co-operate with and be considerate towards other 
road users. 

This division into three types of learning helps us plan teach- 
ing. First, it helps us determine what to teach and how to teach 
ie, Once a teacher has decided on his goals, he must consider how 
the learners will demonstrate that they have achieved those goals, 
and consequently what they need to learn. To do this he will 
analyse the proposed teaching in terms of specific learning objec- 
tives, breaking it down into its component parts. Such an analysis 
is likely to reveal that all three types of learning have a place 
and he will be able to organise teaching better. For example, in 
any kind of health education the three kinds of learning are all 
involved. To understand the causes, the course and the prevention 
or cure of diseases requires cognitive learning; the treatment 
requires motor skills; and the learner may need to change her 
attitude, or may need to cope with emotional reactions. The teach- 
ing has to be planned to include instruction on all the relevant 
learning objectives. 

Second, effective teaching respects the need for order in 
instruction. It starts with the simple or specific and moves 
towards the more complex or abstract. It proceeds in small steps, 
allowing each to be learnt before the next is introduced. 

Third, the goal of teaching should be towards the solving of 
problems and the understanding of principles on which that depends. 
Once people have understood relationships, principles and processes: 
that knowledge is less easily forgotten than isolated facts. More- 
over the person who learns to apply principles and rules in order te! 
Solve problems, and who can apply skills learnt in one context to 
pm as has acquired a valuable degree of intellectual indepen- 
ence. 

Each type of learning is more likely to take place if a particu- 
lar set of conditions obtains. Conditions within the learner 
usually consist of things the learner needs to know already before 
he can absorb the new item. For example, we cannot learn a rule one 
miee previously learnt the concepts contained in it. sq 

ons must provide an appropriate stimulus to learn, an 
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must reinforce the learning as it takes place, enabling the learner 
to demonstrate what he has learnt. 


COGNITIVE LEARNING 


Some general conclusions can be drawn about conditions which support 
cognitive learning. The American psychologist, Robert Gagné, has 
suggested that effective teaching depends on the following: 
1 Gaining and maintaining attention. 
Ways of gaining attention include an interesting change of 
style or subject, or an appeal to the dominant interests of 
the learners. Attention is held better if it is limited to 
one idea at a time. 
2 Ensuring recall of previously acquired knowledge. 
Reminders in the form of summaries or questions help do this. 
3 Guiding the learning. 
Verbal or pictorial material can provide cues that lead 
towards new principles. 
4 Providing feedback on accomplishments. 
Feedback reassures the learners by confirming that they are 
making progress. This is possible only if there is a state- 


ment of learning objectives. 
5 Establishing conditions for remembering and applying what is 


learnt. 
Reviewing the material learnt, and applying new principles to 
a series of problems. 
6 Assessment of outcomes. 
Exercises and tests provide for this. (16) 
These rules are undoubtedly helpful, but they will not solve all our 
problems. As Gagné puts it: (17) 
learning theory does not ... say exactly how these are to be put 
together in the great variety of specific instances to which they 
are applicable. What learning theory tells us is that when 
certain of these conditions are present, learning will occur, and 
when certain conditions are not present, learning is improbable. 
Two examples, both mentioned previously, illustrate how suppor- 
tive conditions can encourage learning. First, the recall test 
with Kpelle people. In one test a group was asked to recall a list 
of items; in the second test, the same items were embedded in a 
Story. In the first test the people performed badly, but we can 
now see that it was not the task that was at fault, but the condi- 
tions in which it was presented. The people were well able to 
Memorise a number of items, but the original list was not of a kind 
that was familiar to them. They lacked an appropriate cognitive 
Strategy, and could not transfer the strategy they would use for re- 
calling lists in everyday life to this list of disparate items. 
They needed a context to work in. Once the words were set in a 
framework which aided remembering, they were able to recall the 


words much better. 
Next, Freire's process of 'conscientisation' started at the level 
Of concept learning. The pictures create an ideal precondition for 


Such learning, 'a variety of different stimulus situations', as 


Gagné puts it. In addition the pictures are so direct in their 
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communication, and the leading questions put by the group animator 
so fruitful, that the learners have little difficulty in understand- 
ing what they should be doing. The discussions together with the 
pictures lead them to discover relationships between concepts. 

From the initial discussion of the relationship between culture and 
nature (see Figure 2.1), the group goes on to consider man as a 
maker of words. It looks at a picture containing the words of a 
popular song, and realises that the words of ordinary people can be 
written down, and can be as much poetry as the words of educated 
people. Several more discussion sessions follow, each focused on a 
different picture. The last picture shows a study group, leading 
the members to reflect on their own activities in the group. In 
previous discussions, people have begun to define ways in which 
their lives can be improved. Now they refine those definitions and 
decide what action to take. They gather together their observa- 
tions and ideas, assess them, and search for solutions to their 
problems. They see that one way that they can help themselves is 
by learning to read. (18) 

The learning described in the Freirean groups moved quickly to 
the highest level, where principles are discussed and problems 
solved. It is particularly interesting since the group members are 
unschooled people, those whom the more disparaging might consider to 
lack such learning capabilities. But the conditions in which their 
learning takes place are so favourable that the learners can under- 
take and succeed at difficult intellectual tasks. 


LEARNING MOTOR SKILLS 


Motor skills are often neglected, particularly those termed 'fine' 
skills - the skills required to get your tongue round a strange 
sound in a foreign language or to manipulate a pen as you write. 
In one literacy project, for example, an unexpected problem was that 
people got cramp in their fingers from holding pens. (19) 

Repeated practice is needed to learn motor skills. Through 
practice, performance of a task is gradually improved until it has 
been mastered. 


AFFECTIVE LEARNING 


It is always difficult, and especially so in distance education, to 


guide affective learning. For such learning to take place, 
learners must first become receptive to new opinions and then choose 
whether or not to alter their attitudes. Naturally, adults will 


only change their attitude to matters of personal importance if they 
are convinced that it makes sense to do so. They are more likely 
to be open-minded if ideas are presented in a personal manner. por 
ea Someone demonstrating certain desirable or undesirable 

ehaviour will stimulate people to reassess and perhaps change their 
attitudes. (20) Such a demonstration can be presented through 
media but subsequent face-to-face discussion is desirable. 
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AGE AND LEARNING 


The wide experience of adults helps them to learn. By relating new 
information to that wider experience they can often understand and 
learn more quickly than young people. Naturally the effect of age 
on learning varies greatly. (21) I£ you keep practising a skill, 
whether cognitive or motor, you retain your competence at it. But 
new cognitive learninq becomes a little more difficult from quite an 
early age. Our memories become less efficient. From the age of 
about 30 onwards, long-term memory is more intermittent and it 
becomes more difficult to sustain a logical argument, though imme- 
diate memory of events or facts close at hand is hardly affected. 
Tasks that involve the formation of new associations, for example 
the learning of a language, are the most seriously affected. But 
this physical deterioration always has to be set against the power- 
ful advantages brought by experience. Older people may make deci- 
Sions more slowly, but they may also make them more wisely. 

Affective learning becomes much more difficult as one gets older. 
Attitudes become set, and it is very difficult to accept ideas which 
do not fit with them. Nonformal education may need to challenge 
set attitudes. For example, spacing or limiting the number of 
children in a family may bring immediate benefits, but it may 
involve rejection of traditional attitudes. Or a campaign to pre- 
vent the spread of tuberculosis may advise against eating and drink- 
ing from communal containers, in a society where the sharing of food 
in this way is seen as symbolic of social harmony. 

As we grow older we need longer to learn any new motor skill. 
In 1953 trams were replaced by buses in south London and the drivers 
had to be retrained. Almost all the drivers between 56 and 60 
learned the necessary new skills, though half of these needed 
between one and four weeks longer training than the younger men. 
Two-thirds of the drivers over 60 also learnt successfully to drive 


the buses. (22) 


SUMMARY 


Learning is influenced by environment. In different cultures 
Certain skills are developed to a great extent, while others are 
underdeveloped or ignored. As children grow up, they gradually 
learn to cope with more complex thought processes. We know that 
these are shaped by culture, but know little about the different 
patterns of development that occur. 4 

While skills and interests vary between cultures, the process of 
learning is common to everyone. Teaching is only likely to be 
effective if it takes account of the conditions necessary to support 
learning: these vary with different types of learning. 

In adults, what is already known well stays known as one gets 
Older. Though one's brain slows down over the age of 30, this is 
largely compensated for by experience. Older people are slower at 
learning, but not significantly worse than younger people. Older 
People have particular difficulty in accepting new ideas that do not 
fit in with their attitudes to life, and the promise of immediate 


benefits is likely to increase motivation. 
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There are always a number of important questions to I E 
about learning. Some are about the learners: what sort of ag 
ral background do they have, and what does this indicate — E. 
present learning skills? What sort of educational background do _ 
they have? What ages are they? Some questions are about the pro 
posed learning programme: how does it relate to cognitive, affec- 
tive or motor skills the learners already have? What further 
skills will they need to be taught? In the next two chapters we 
shall be concentrating on the implications of the first of these 
questions - the importance of cultural background. We concentrate 
first on language and how it affects our thinking. 


BACKGROUND READING 


For learning and cognitive development, the ideas of the following 
are important: 


Jerome Bruner. Any of his work is recommended. Particularly 


relevant are 'Toward a Theory of Instruction'; 'The Relevance of 
Education' and The Nature and Uses of Immaturity. 
Jean Piaget. His writings are extensive, but a number of col- 
lections of extracts are available. J.H. Flavell, 'The Developmental 
Psychology of Jean Piaget' provides a summary of his ideas. 
D.M.G. Hyde, 'Piaget and Conceptual Development' and Patricia Marks 
Greenfield, Recherche interculturelle et théorie de Piaget, provide 
accounts of the application and development of his ideas. 
Paulo Freire. "Pedagogy of the Oppressed' is a developed 
account of his philosophy. Briefer accounts are in 'Cultural 
Action for Freedom', ‘Education: the Practice of Freedom! and 
"Pedagogy in Process', For a clear explanation of Freire's 
literacy Practice, see also Cynthia Brown, ‘Literacy in 30 Hours'. 


On different theories of learning, Robert Gagné's 'The Conditions 
of Learning' (3rd edition) 


Provides an excellent summary of other 
theories besides Gagné's own. 


On learning and different cultures Cole, Gay, Glick and Sharp's 
‘The Cultural Context of Lea 


: rning and Thinking' is of primary 
importance. Also useful are Greenfield and Bruner's Culture and 
Cognitive Growth, and Cole and Bruner, Cultural Differences and 
Inferences about Psychological Processes, 

On adults learning, Jennifer Rogers's book, ‘Adults Learning’, iS 


highly readable, while Simone de Beauvoir's 'olq Age' contains a 
Survey on older People and learning. 


3.C.E.R.T., West Bagge 
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Language, culture and learning 


Implications for education - The problems of language choice in 
multilingual societies - Language skills in multilingual societies - 


Language development - Summary 


Language is central to learning and a prerequisite for most human 
communication. The way in which languages serve those universal 
functions varies from country to country, from culture to culture. 

A language develops to enable people to talk about things impor- 
tant to them. This sounds obvious, but it has important consequen- 
ces. If we look at the vocabulary of a language, or at usage in a 
particular region, we find that a large and precise vocabulary will 
have been developed to enable extensive communication on what is 


most important to the culture. (1) Some examples are the large 
numbers of words for different forms of snow amongst Eskimos, and 
the many words to do with camels in Somali. We might compare these 


sets of words with the sets of technical terms an electrical 
engineer or a computer scientist will handle with ease, but which 
the outsider will find bewildering. However, there is an important 
difference: the Eskimo who discusses snow with precision is not an 
unusual specialist, her wide vocabulary is common to all the people 
of her culture. If a foreigner starts to chat with her about the 
weather, she will probably find the outsider's observations vague, 
Puzzling or even meaningless. 

Language use reflects social structures and relationships. (2) 
We may use different modes of address for slight acquaintances and 
for members of our family. If we are talking to our prime minister 
we will use our 'best' language; that is, we will use elegant and 
formal forms of our language. Such different styles of speech are 
known as registers. If we are talking with our close friends we 
will talk in an informal register, and our sentences will follow the 
flow of our thoughts, often in a rather untidy way which would not 
look good written down. Written language tends to be more formal 
than spoken. There is a scale of registers in any society. Occa- 
Sionally registers are clearly distinct: in some societies, for 
example, men and women have different forms of language private to 
each sex. People generally understand the different registers in 
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their language, but do not necessarily use more than a very s = 

range of them. Formal styles may often be used only by the elder sa, 

im traditional societies or the highly educated in modernised socie 
Educators need to find the appropriate register. For =. 

talking about sexual matters in public is unusual. in many —— 

Different strategies are developed for discussing such matters, = 

the British schoolchild learning the terminology through a study o 

the reproduction of rabbits, to circumlocutions, as amongst the á 

Luganda people of Uganda, where riddles and proverbs are often use 

for anything to do with sex. (3) 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


Culture shapes language and in its turn language expresses culture. 
This relationship can help in the design of the curriculum. Effec- 
tive teaching starts with the familiar, and everyday language by 
definition talks about everyday matters. If we are not certain of 
the concerns and priorities of our learners, we may discover these 
simply by listening to their conversation. Just as modern curric- 
ula prescribe that children should start their study of science 
through observation of familiar features of their environment, so 
Freire's literacy teaching also starts with the exploration of 
familiar language. 

Work done in Brazil by Freire and his 


how people's interests can be culturally distinct within one country 
with a common language. Ina Freirian literacy group, after the 
first stage of learning described in Chapter 2, a set of key words 
is used to teach people to read. 

all the common syllables 
syllables, 


colleagues shows clearly 


Figure 3.1 gives four lists, 
y three words appear more 
Different things are 

erent regions. 


used in di 
than twice 
obviously 


FIGURE 3.1 Four lists of key words for literacy used in Brazil (4) 
List 1 


a _ I List 2 
sed in Cajueiro sêco, Used in Tiriri, an agricultural 
um in Recife colony in the city of Cabo 
tijolo brick tijolo brick 
voto vote voto vote 
fo} 
Siri 
. crab rogado manioc field 
Palha Straw 
i a abacaxí pineapple 
biscate odd job cacimba 11 
l we 
cinza ashes 
j ; passa raisin 
ença illness fei 
I eira k 
chafariz fountain pang 


milho corn flour 
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maniva kind of manioc 


máquine machine (sewing) 

emprégo employment planta plant 

engenho sugar mill lombriga roundworm 

mangue swamp engenho sugar mill 

terra land, soil guia guide (for a blind 
person) 

enxada hoe barracão small store rooms 
near market place 

charque dried meat 
classe class cozinha sal kitchen salt 
List 3 List 4 


Used in Maceio, 
a city on the sea 


Used in the state of Rio, 
a rural area and satellite of 
the city of Rio de Janeiro 


tijolo brick 


voto vote 


casamento wedding 


carroça cart 

peixe fish 

Jangada fishing boat 

balança scale for 
weighing fish 

Brasil Brazil 

máquina machine (sewing) 

farinha flour 

coco coconut 

fome hunger 

Comida food 


Sindicato union 
trabalho work 


li Ë 
mpeza cleanliness 


favela slum 

chuva rain 

arado plow 

terreno plot of land 

comida food 

batuque popular dance with 
African rhythms 

poço well 

bicicleta bicycle 

trabalho work 

salário salary 

profissão profession 

govêrno government 

mangue swamp 

engenho sugar mill 

enxada hoe 

tijolo brick 

riqueza riches, wealth 


The knowledge gained from a study of language, whether informal 


Or structured like Freire's, can help shape a curriculum. 


Observa- 


tions about language use may stimulate the design of a curriculum 


be 1 : 
ith language as the starting point, as i 


n Nigeria where research 


Showed that an elementary physics curriculum could, if desired, be 
°rganised almost entirely round popular proverbs and sayings. (5) 


Or language may be used as an indicator, 


along with other factors, 
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of important concerns with results as in Honduras, where the radio 
school Acción Cultural Popular Hondureña has designed a curriculum 
for adults based on the annual agricultural cycle; (6) or as in 
Liberia, where a primary-school maths curriculum has been derived 
from traditional modes of measuring and calculation. (7) 

Finally, people learn more easily in the language most familiar 
to them, their mother tongue or first language. (8) Most bilingual 
children have a dominant language, and at school they do better in 
their stronger language. The same is true of adults; simultaneous 
interpreters, with advanced competence in two languages, are able to 
cope less well with complicated ideas when these are presented in 
their second language. (9) 


THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE CHOICE IN MULTILINGUAL SOCIETIES 


Some countries have a dominant national language, others have a 
number of languages spoken by different large groups. The next 
task therefore is to look at possible patterns for language use in 
education in multilingual countries. 

Things are seldom simple. If we wanted to broadcast radio pro- 
grammes to farmers in a large multilingual country we might take a 
map of political regions, a map of the distribution of language 
groups, and a land-use map and compare the three. When the direc- 
tor of All India Radio Farm and Home Broadcasting did just this, he 
found that the three types of boundary criss-crossed, so that it was 
no easy matter to provide relevant farming programmes for each 
region. (10) 

Linguistic boundaries seldom coincide precisely with political 
boundaries. In any country, there are often small groups speaking 
a different language from that of the majority. Some may live in 
a remote area; there are other peoples such as the Fulani in West 
Africa who may settle in family groups scattered amongst villages 
where a different language is spoken; in urban areas there is often 
a mixture of people speaking many languages. 

In many countries it is therefore difficult to offer education to 

adults in their own language. And there are further practical 
problems in doing so. Many languages have never been written down: 
In some cases, work may be under way to provide a written form. 
a language is spoken only by a few thousand people, or if it is 
spoken by larger numbers but with a number of regional variations, 
z may be considered uneconomical to develop a written form. some 
pe a nea decision may prevent the development of a written 
to a Hate) te ae a a concern for national unity may a 
eee urage the use of one national language. (11) 5 

, a case the choice is between restricted educational activity in 


In Jamaica there is a continuum from 
ken West Indian English, which in 
t and vocabulary from British English: 


rmine which form of the language iS 


politically or educationally. 
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LANGUAGE SKILLS IN MULTILINGUAL SOCIETIES 


People see languages as having different functions and will often 
switch from one language to another as the context requires. A 
study in West Africa, for example, has shown that English phrases 
slip into Yoruba conversations at work where the English terminology 
is more familiar than its Yoruba equivalent. (12) An example is a 
formal threat to dismiss an employee, in Yoruba but with the English 
Phrase 'without further warning'. 

A language of high status becomes associated with success. 

People sometimes prefer education to be in a high-status language 
rather than in their own familiar but low-status language. In 
Haiti, for example, French is preferred to the widely spoken 

Creole. (13) (Sometimes, of course, a high-status language is pre- 
ferred simply because it is more useful; some Latin American Indian 
populations prefer schooling in Spanish for this reason.) (14) 

How easy is it to learn in a second language? It is often 
fairly easy to learn the languages of people who live near to you. 
Neighbouring languages often have common features of intonation, 
Sentence structure and even vocabulary. So in an area where there 
is one major language but pockets of minority language speakers, 
the latter are fairly likely to be able to speak in the major 
language. But those who have some knowledge of several languages 
may only make a restricted use of each. At home, they use their 
first language, while outside the home, in everyday affairs they 
will probably use the dominant language of the region. In more 
formal contexts, in encounters with doctors or civil servants for 
example, they will probably use the official language of the 
country. They are likely to have difficulty in using each language 
in an unfamiliar context. 

It is generally agreed that basic education ought to be provided 
in the first language of learners. But where this is difficult, a 
second language can be effective. Learning about nutrition, for 
example, in the dominant language of a region may be useful to 
People who use that language when doing their shopping. Some 
topics, too, may be easier to teach in a second language. In 
family-planning education it may sometimes be more acceptable to 
talk about sexual matters in a language where traditional linguistic 
taboos are by-passed. But the opposite may also apply: certain 
topics may be quite unacceptable in any but the learners' first 
language. There are no easy answers to questions of language 
choice. 

Political and economic factors often preclude some choices. 
Distance teaching must work on a large enough scale for economic 


viability. Often we will have to opt for using a major written 
language which is not common to all our learners but at least is 
nearly related to the first language of minority groups. Sometimes 


we will have to use a language such as English, French, Spanish or 
Portuguese which has no relationship at all with the Latin American, 
Asian or African learners' first language. 

As a rule of thumb, information can generally be communicated in 
any language people understand, but discussion in one's first 
language is usually essential if a significant change in attitudes 
or practices is to take place. But above all it is essential to 
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communicate clearly in whatever language is used. We need there- 
fore to look at how languages develop to enable the expression of 
ideas new to a culture, 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


As cultures change, languages change, To some extent this is a 
gradual diffusion of new words and expressions into a language, 
generally derived from existing roots, Where a language has long 


been used for academic and scientific work, this is enough. With 
many other languages, however, a more deliberate planned development 
is necessary. For the impact of modern technology has been sudden. 
Even basic technical terms do not yet exist in many languages. In 
the recent Unesco Experimental World Literacy Programme simple 
materials for use in India were translated into nine different 
languages and even at this level a number of new words had to be 
coined. (15) 


There are two main methods of coining words. First, foreign 
words, adapted into local forms or simply borrowed, can be intro- 
duced. The advantage of this, at least for technical terms, is 


that internationally recognisable vocabulary develops; however, 
such words may be difficult to absorb and learn. The second 
method derives new words from others already in the language and 
these are more easily memorable and comprehensible. One technique 
is to reinterpret existing words, For mathematics teaching in 
Kiswhahili a word was needed for 'diagonal', Somebody observed 
that local carpenters had a term for the Support they put across 
rectangular frames to keep them rigid. This was adopted as the 
general mathematical term for 'diagonal' - a word already in the 
language, but which now acquired a new meaning. (16) Similarly, 
a word can be made up from all or partly native components, but in 
this case the form of the word is Suggested by a word in another 
language. This technique, known as calquing, is frequently used 
in many languages, though it is rare in modern English. One 
example is 'almighty', a copy of the Latin word ‘'omnipotens'; 
both words consist of two elements meaning 'all' and 'powerful'. 
Many countries have established agencies for language development 
which may be able to assist with problems in education. In prac” 
tice, however, some problems cannot wait. Where it seems impos- 
sible to find relevant and clear language to express an idea, it 1s 
useful to reconsider our approach to the subject. There may be an 
alternative that is more closely linked to people's existing pre- 
occupations, and requires after all only familiar vocabulary. 


SUMMARY 

If the subject matter of education is related to experience, learn- 
ing is more likely. Words which are in frequent use give some 
indication of what is important to a community. If we concentrate 
on using these words, and follow the normal speech patterns of our 


learners, our materials are likely to be in harmony with local life 
style. 
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Where more than one language is commonly spoken, the priority is 
to use the first language of learners. Where this is not possible, 
we should select if we can the alternative language which is most 
nearly related to the first language of the majority. We need to 
take into account the limited expertise many people will have in a 
second language. 

With some languages we may meet with difficulty in finding the 
vocabulary we need. We can sometimes overcome this by finding an 


alternative approach to a topic. 


BACKGROUND READING 


Two particularly useful publications, both with practical needs in 
mind, are: Kenneth Baucom, 'The ABCs of Literacy: Lessons from 
Linguistics', and 'Prospects', vol. VI, no. 3, 1976, Special Issue, 
Elements for a Dossier: Schooling in the Mother Tongue in a Multi- 
lingual Environment. 

For further reading on culture and language use, there are a 
number of collections of papers, any of which are interesting to dip 
into: W. Whiteley (ed.), ‘Language Use and Social Change'; 
J. Spencer (ed.), 'Language in Africa'; J. Spencer (ed.), 'The Eng- 
lish Language in West Africa'; T.P. Gorman (ed.), 'Language in 
Education in Eastern Africa'; P.P. Giglioli (ed.), 'Language and 
Social Context'. If you prefer a general introduction by one 
author, both the following are clear and thorough: D.I. Slobin, 
'Psycholinguistics'; P. Trudgill, 'Sociolinguistics'. 

For a collection of mainly anthropological essays try Dell Hymes 
(ed.), 'Language in Culture and Society'. An important essay from 
anthropology is J. Goody and I. Watt, The Consequences of Literacy, 


included in Giglioli's collection. 


Chapter 4 


The cultura) content of learning 


Investigating a culture - Implications for education - values and 
education - Summary 


An underlying assumption of this chapter is that education will lead 
to cultural change. How can change and tradition be reconciled? 
What can each culture tell us, to help us select and arrange teach- 
ing? Is it possible to work out any general principles to help us 
in deciding what is more important, and what less? Can we find 
ways of easing the transition from old to new or of providing for 
their harmonious co-existence? 


INVESTIGATING A CULTURE 


The culture of each group comes from its social, economic and 
political organisation and its systems of moral and religious 
belief. We need to discover the characteristics of the group we 
are working with before we can plan education for change. The 
reports of sociologists and anthropologists are likely to help us 
to gather enough information to make a start. The picture given by 
such reports may be far too general at first, perhaps resembling 
this list, drawn up by the Latin American educator, Luis Ramiro 
Beltran: (1) 
I have been scanning the literature that tries to describe the 
peasantry in the underdeveloped lands. I found myself with 13 
personality traits: 
1. traditionalism 
2. fatalism 
3. no future orientation 
4. low need for achievement 
5. lack of entrepreneurship 
6. passivity 
7. resignation or conformity 
8. lack of risk-orientation 
9. no thriftiness 
10. superstition 


ao 
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11. lack of creativity 

12. submissiveness 

13. distrust 

... If rural people in my region have all these traits, or at 

least several of them, I give up as a communication specialist 

working to change anything in them. It would be just impos- 
sible! 
Beltran's list, as his comments make clear, was drawn up deliber- 
ately to challenge the validity of over-generalised statements. It 
is clearly crude and negative, and yet all too often plans for edu- 
cation start with only this kind of background information. 

A recent study shows how research can be used to refine just such 
a rough picture of a culture and to discover those features that are 
most important to consider in planning education. (2) Carol 
Mallette Amaratunga chose two superficially similar communities from 
Ghana and Sri Lanka. Each community was a village of similar size 
and structure, only a few miles away from a town. In each commu- 
nity similar nutrition projects were set up, and their progress 
Studied. In both communities, villagers were apprehensive about 
the effects of change. The research disclosed that those who felt 
they could have little control over their lives were the least 
likely to make any changes as a result of the programme. Attitude 
to change was more important than educational background; neither 
the ability to read nor formal schooling made any difference to 
People's willingness to adopt new practices. In both villages 
roughly the same proportion of illiterate people and educated people 
benefited from the programme; and in both villages people judged the 
Programme on its own merits, with little reference to influential 
villagers. 

But this was not the whole picture; a survey of the villagers 
showed that people were engaged in a variety of learning activities 
apart from the nutrition projects. They were mainly interested in 
three areas: acquiring traditional knowledge and skills in topics 
like agriculture or medicine; learning how to maintain simple 
Machinery; and acquiring occupational skills, through informal 
apprenticeships or other methods of training they could afford. 

There were differences between the communities. In Sri Lanka 
the younger villagers were in general more progressive than the 
Older ones, but in Ghana age made no difference. In Ghana the 
People who were most prepared to try out new ideas were those who 
had travelled most, who most frequently consulted external sources, 
Such as the radio or agricultural extension agents, and those who 
were better off; in Sri Lanka none of these factors were signifi- 
cant. 

Carol Mallette draws three conclusions. First, it is not neces- 
Sary to concentrate on teaching opinion leaders; all villagers are 
Potential learners. Second, demonstrations will help to convince 
those who hesitate to make changes; practical examples are a better 
counter to fatalism than speeches. Third, social or moral atti- 
tudes affect actions; in Ghana high priority is given to material 
Status whereas in Sri Lanka the predominant philosophy is the anti- 
Materialistic one of Buddhism. Carol Mallette goes on to point out 
that the decision to accept new ideas is taken rationally. There 
are practical and economic factors beyond the cultural ones that 
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influence such decisions. Villagers were most likely to try out 
new ideas which were culturally acceptable, economically feasible 
and introduced by a respected authority figure. They were most 
likely to reject ideas which contravened indigenous values and 
sanctions, were economically prohibitive and were thought to be 
difficult or impossible to realise. 

This understanding of values and everyday practice enabled Carol 
Mallette to draw up guidelines for education in these communities. 
While these are of local relevance, the research has a much wider 
value. It demonstrates that such knowledge can be obtained without 
too much difficulty or delay. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


Effective education demands an understanding of the culture. We 
need to start by looking at surface level features of a culture. 
If we identify and reproduce in our materials accepted conventions 
of behaviour, people will be more likely to take the materials 
seriously. Educators need to respect the ways people in any one 
culture communicate with each other, taking account of conventions 
of greetings, of conversational structure and features of non-verbal 
behaviour. Such points matter in pictures as well as speech; in 
one country a poster showing a man taking his pay packet in one hand 
lost its impact since in that culture gifts are normally taken in 
both hands together. (3) 

For much education, we need to study people's everyday lives. 
In nutrition, who collects the food or does the cooking? What are 
the conventions for serving and eating a meal? If, for example, 
people normally take food from a number of centrally placed bowls, 
then a lesson on a balanced diet will have a different conclusion 
from one for a culture where different foods are served to each 
person on one plate. In agriculture, which jobs do women do and 
which jobs do men do? What tools do they use most, and how do they 
use them? By looking at what people grow or eat, and how they do 
it, we can select and arrange suitable examples to teach nutrition 
or agriculture. Further questions need to be asked at a deeper 
level, to determine the implicit values of a culture. To do this, 
we can take pairs of opposing attitudes, such as the following, and 
ask which of the pair describes our community best: 

conservative - progressive 

material wealth valued - spiritual wealth valued 

individualistic - community-centred 

sense of personal worth 


3 - sense of personal unimportance 
The point of asking such qu < 


ged 9 i estions is to deepen our understanding o 
ure - to discover, for example, which features or institution 
demonstrate community or individualistic values. 
ay apa some of the answers by observing the style of os 
Ae tat ae sen esa or examining artistic and literary tra 
siete bo sh ss iterature and ritual Procedure of all kinds are t° 
tion to the ne ages of culture are transmitted from one u ae 
5 ç > _ Investigation of them is likely to help us = 
s ural values. In the majority of western fairy 

, example, the central character is a man, young, poor: 
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frequently weak, above all good. Through his personal worth, and 
with the help of the forces of good he achieves worldly success and 
a victory over evil. Moral goodness brings success; wealth and 
Power are the rewards. Even today, these tales are a fair repre- 
Sentation of how western society would like to see itself. 

It will also help to consider how people behave in formal circum- 
stances. How are arguments or court cases conducted? How are 
Skills passed from one to another? How are important decisions 
Made? Who are the community authority figures, and in what con- 
texts do they make their ideas known to the community? 

School also has its effects on behaviour in later years. The 
values implicit in a school system - often still the values of the 
Colonial power that established it - are strongly impressed on those 
who attend and affect their attitudes to society and their percep- 
tion of their place in it. 

Analysis of forms of social behaviour and artistic traditions can 
also yield ideas for education. Traditional forms of literature, 
for example, can be used to teach new ideas. A folk tale contains 
a well-known story and firmly established values. Any alterations 
to it are clear to see and a powerful challenge to readers or 
listeners. 

In ancient Athens, drama was very popular and regular competi- 
tions took place between dramatists, with audiences selecting the 
Winners. Different plays told the same stories again and again - 
Stories from Greek myth and legend. Everyone knew the stories 
well; what mattered in each play was the new slant given to the 
Story. The same incident from the Trojan war could be presented to 
encourage nationalistic fervour among the Athenians, ox it could be 
modified to stress the waste, destruction and personal tragedy 
caused by war. The shifts in emphasis came out strongly and 


directly just because the stories were so well known, 


VALUES AND EDUCATION 


Education communicates values. Sometimes it reinforces standard 
beliefs and practices; at other times, it challenges accepted 
values. Such conflict requires further discussion. Many educa- 


tional programmes may run counter to existing social values. It is 
difficult to persuade parents to plan or limit their families if in 
It is 


their culture large families are considered desirable. 
necessary to seek values powerful enough to override the arguments 
in favour of having many children. If two respected values are 
juxtaposed in a new way, then parents may acquire a different per- 
spective and alter their attitude to childbearing. For example, in 
one society both material wealth and large families may be highly 
valued, but for most people they may be incompatible. If the point 
is made that small families can lead to greater wealth, then people 
may change their attitude to having many children. 

A further possibility is to draw comparisons between familiar 
Procedures and new ideas; family planning provides another example. 
In the Philippines, family-planning workers had difficulty explain- 
ing the action of an intra-uterine device (IUD). A doctor realised it 
acted in the same way as the pegs used locally to control the growth 
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of new banana plants. The peg wedged in the stem inhibits growth 


only until it is removed, just as the IUD inhibits conception. The 
Filipino countrywomen immediately understood the analogy. (4) 
Education can also be designed to harmonise with existing 
patterns of authority. A radio campaign in the Philippines exploi- 
ted the fact that older women are generally respected by younger. 
An older woman presented new ideas for an infant's diet, and per- 
suaded the younger women to try out her idea. (5) In another pro- 
ject in Britain, famous entertainers took part in television pro- 
grammes pretending to be illiterate, The fact that a well-known 
and respected actor could sympathise with adults with reading prob- 
lems helped encourage them to ask for assistance when reading. (6) 
In one project in Lesotho people preferred to follow the example of 
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others like themselves. Contrasting pictures were drawn for a 
family planning pamphlet. One showed a small and prosperous 
family, the other a large and poor one (see Figure 4.1, a and b). 
Some country people preferred the look of the family in rags: they 
could not identify with the other family. Picture (c) solved the 
problem. People could readily identify with this family smartly 
dressed in traditional Basotho costume. (7) 

Another project that is organised to fit with dominant values is 
the South Korean Air Correspondence High School. Young people 
study the secondary curriculum at a distance. They study inten- 
sively and fast, with little tutorial or group support, and often at 
unsocial hours; many of them have full-time jobs as well. The 
System is effective. (8) However, such an impersonal and competi- 
tive system can only work in a society where the rewards for indivi- 
dual attainment are very highly valued or the penalties for failure 
severe. 

It should be clear now that it is not enough to mimic in our 
materials the superficial aspects of a culture. Culturally appro- 
priate education needs more than a picture with culturally correct 
detail or a local folk story as a hook on which to hang new ideas. 
The picture or the story may indeed help us, but the values they 
reflect and the values of the culture are at least as important. 


SUMMARY 


These examples, seen together with our knowledge of how people 
learn, suggest two important guidelines. On the negative side, do 
not offend people by making mistakes in describing behaviour. On 
the positive side, use what you know about local values to create a 
strong motivation to learn, to change, to take action. 

We have seen that this implies being aware of how people behave, 
and why. We have seen also that getting a general idea of the 
values of a culture not our own should not be too difficult; we can 
find them out by our own observations, from existing books, or from 
talking to sociologists and ethnologists. Our initial analysis 
need not aim to be comprehensive, for two reasons. First, a 
detailed research study, though it would in the long term be 
valuable, would inevitably delay our educational activities by a 
matter of years rather than months. Second, questions of impor- 
tance will become more sharply defined as our programmes develop. 

Both selection of content and the way it is presented are impor- 
tant. The examples quoted have offered a glimpse of how these can 
Vary with different cultures. In the following chapters we shall 


gradually build up a more detailed picture. 


BACKGROUND READING 


The ideas presented in this chapter derive from putting together a 
number of different sources. Some of the most useful are: Carol 
Mallette Amaratunga, Ghana and Sri Lanka: Indigenous Nonformal 
Adult Learning in Two Rural Communities; Lyra Srinivasan, 'Perspec- 
tives on Nonformal Adult Learning'; Angela Molnos, 'Cultural Source 
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Materials for Population Planning in East Africa'; Kunnie Kooijman, 


; 


'Bokaa: Living and Learning in an African Village'. 


Chapter 5 


Planning for distance teaching 


Defining needs - Defining objectives - Resources and constraints - 
Choosing between alternatives - Alternative methods of meeting 
objectives - Alternative subject matter - Choice of method - Devel- 
opment, evaluation and feedback - Summary 


Distance learning needs to be systematically planned if it is to be 
effective and to make the best possible use of available resources. 
In this chapter, the systems approach given in Figure 5.1 is ex- 
Plained. (1) Although each stage is described in a particular 
order, in practice some stages occur simultaneously or in an order 
different from that described here. The approach should be seen as 
a framework for planning, to be adapted according to your circum- 
Stances. 


DEFINING NEEDS 

We need first to identify the learners. If ours is an agricultural 
Programme, are they poor farmers, rich farmers, or extension 

agents? If it is a nutrition project, are they mothers of young 
Children, village-level health workers, urban people or people who 
grow all their own food? If it is a family-planning programme, are 
they women or men, young or older, with many children or few? 

Once we have decided who are our learners, we shall be able to 
describe them very broadly, in terms of sex, age or occupation. To 
Plan effectively we shall also need to know the educational, econo- 
mic and cultural background of a typical member of the group. What 
Sort of education has he had? Can he read? Has he been to 
School? Is he poor or not? Does he rely more on wages or on his 
Own agricultural activities to support his family? 

The answers to such questions will affect planning decisions. 


If you cannot answer them, or doubt whether the answers you have are 


correct, you must find out more. You can do this at the same time 


as you investigate precise learning needs. 
These are seldom easy to define. Until recently, few people 


tried; educators would decide what people 'wanted' to learn, and 
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NEEDS 


~< 
Who are the learners? 

What are they like? 

What do they want to <ë 
learn? 


OBJECTIVES 
What are people going 
learn? 

How are they going to 
change? 


RESOURCES AND 
CONSTRAINTS 
What can we use to 
help us implement our 
programme? 

What limitations are 
there? 

What courses 
of action 

are excluded? 


SELECTION CRITERIA 
What are our 
Priorities? 

Which constraints are 
most restrictive? 

Can we take 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS 
Which arrangements of 
methods and media can 
we use to achieve our 
objectives? 

Are there more 
approaches than one? 


ALTERNATIVE SUBJECT 
MATTER 


What different ways are 
there of organising the 
syllabus? 

What are the possible 
specific objectives? 
What are the different 
Possibilities for 
content? 


any risks? 


CHOICES OF METHODS 
What seems the best 
approach, considering 
the alternative 
methods and subject 
matter and possible 
resources and 
constraints, together 
with selection criteria? 


DEVELOPMENT AND TRIALS 


Produce and test 
materials 


FEEDBACK 


Have we made the right 
choice? 


Should we reconsider? 


EVALUATION 
Does it work? 
Can we do it better? 


PROJECT 
IN 
OPERATION 


FIGURE 5.1 A systems approach for planning distance learning 
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attempt to teach it. This 'top-down' approach is gradually being 
replaced by an effort to find out what the real needs of learners 
are. 

But one cannot simply ask people what they want and expect them 
to be able to tell us. Few of us are able to identify the roots of 
our own problems. Beneath a superficial answer, asking for a 
literacy programme may lie a wish to increase one's income. It may 
be easier to do this by improving farming techniques than by acquir- 
ing some formal education and looking for a hard-to-get job in the 
city. Potential learners may give a general answer, when a more 
specific need is the real priority, like the Brazilian villagers who 
became concerned about their health, and planned to build a health 
centre, but later realised their priority was the building of 
latrines to eliminate hookworm. (2) Or a problem may be posed to 
which the only answer is a political rather than an educational one, 
such as the redistribution of land in a country where only more 
modest changes in agriculture are practicable. 

It is worth combining a number of different approaches. The 
first stage is to define the questions to be asked, although that 
definition will change as we learn more. (3) Then a simple way of 
making a start is just to go and have a look - meet our target 
audience, talk with them, learn informally about them. More formal 
group discussions may be useful. (4) Existing research, local or 
national, or comparative research on other people facing similar 
Problems may help us. (5) And formal sample surveys of our poten- 
tial students may fill out the picture we get from less formal 
methods or from the literature. 

The Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre used the following approach 
to decide on topics for booklets to teach practical skills. Obser- 
vation and survey were used to get answers rapidly: (6) 

1. Preliminary observation to reveal obvious needs, e.g. 

rural women to earn money. 

2. Simply asking people what they want to learn. 

3. Moving from that to suggesting a range of subjects which 

people should know about and asking for comments, experiences 


need of 


and advice. 
4. Decide what courses you are going to offer and tell people 


what you have decided. 
Once a decision has been made, further research will usually be 
needed to discover how the topic should be treated. 

A second example is one of larger-scale research, an attempt to 
devise a curriculum for basic education for adult villagers in 
Thailand. (7) The first stage was an attempt to gather together 
existing knowledge about village life. Village extension workers 
attended a workshop to decide on educational priorities. They 
returned home and for two months observed village behaviour as it 
related to those priorities. At a second workshop they were able 
to offer informed opinions on the relative importance of the differ- 
ent priorities. 

The next stage was a survey to find out how far the workshop par- 
ticipants had been right in their perception of problems, and 
whether they had identified correctly the causes of the problems. 

In each case, how far did a common practice reflect lack of know- 
ledge, or was the problem due to economic or social conditions? 
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Such an analysis could help define the areas where education could 
be most useful. I in 
The next stage was to carry out a sample survey in 40 yian 
order to check perception of village problems. The survey's fin 
ings supported the observations of the extension workers to sowe 
extent, but there was a general tendency for the workers to over 


estimate the ignorance of villagers. Many specific problems ack 
not, in fact, due to lack of knowledge, as the workers had seca ry 
but due to social or economic factors. But the survey reveale 


number of areas where specific knowledge was lacking and could use- 
fully be taught. es 

Malnutrition, for example, was common particularly amongst preg 
nant and nursing mothers and young children. In the second KR, 
shop the participants had suggested poverty and ignorance as oie 
causes, and as specific causes that people ate the wrong foods, SO 
food rather than eating it themselves, did not wash their vege- 
tables, and ate uncooked meat and fish. 

The survey found that, while these observations were roughly 
accurate, the reasons for such behaviour were complex. Knowledge 
of food values was indeed poor. The survey pointed to instances 
where education could help: people threw away water in which TE 
had been boiled, not realising it contained nutrients; they ofte 
fed unsuitable solid food to babies, encouraging diarrhoea; and 
pregnant mothers frequently avoided body-building foods, from 4 
traditional fear that the foetus would grow too large for safe 


childbirth, but 
On the other hand, most people did not wash their vegetables, 

most also knew that dirty vegetables could cause disease. wc" 

problem was not lack of knowledge, but the scarcity of water. 

people in one area ate raw fish and meat, but two-thirds of ene iia 

knew this could be dangerous to health. They continued to eat 

food because it was a traditional dish. ful 
This research 


workers involved i 
through having to 
attitudes. 


gation 


n 
Planning is to defi a 
is ne objectives. a 
Se aan po eetives describes what people will be able to 78180 
š € need to do this to clarify our aims we shall 


changes are fey nition changes in attitudes, although er 
Changes in beh more difficult to define than straightforwa* 
aviour. Often confusion and disagreement abou 
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objectives can be resolved by checking whether proposed aims can be 
defined in terms of what a successful student will be able to do. 

To return to the Thai curriculum, the survey suggested several 
topics for a nutrition education programme. We might choose to 
start, for instance, with a campaign for mothers of young babies, 
with the intention that they should learn to choose and prepare 
Suitable solid foods and to identify those foods and modes of prep- 
aration that are unsuitable. We are attempting to select a limited 
objective and one that is directly relevant to people's needs. 

Sometimes it is simple to define objectives. But generally on 
Careful analysis, many objectives turn out to be broad and complica- 
tea. This is where background information about learners is so 
important. It is impossible to define appropriate aims without 
knowing how much people know about the subject already, what their 
attitudes to it are, what their practices are. 

Even if our objective appears to be limited to one clearly 
defined change in behaviour there may be other unforeseen ramifica- 
tions. One innovation can bring with it many other changes. 
Margaret Mead, after 50 years' experience as an anthropologist, had 
this to say: (8) 

One of the things that is most disastrous about social change is 

changing a few things and not changing the other things that need 

to be changed with them. There is quite a good analogy in how 

We treat a sprained ankle. If you sprain your ankle, the thing 

that does the harm is your trying to walk so it does not hurt; 

but if you shoot a local anesthetic into the sprained ankle it 
gets well almost at once. It is the adjustment that does the 
harm and not the original injury. Most of the disorganization 
that has happened around the world has been due to the discrep- 
ancies, the disparities in change, the things that did not get 
changed together. For example, take the people who got cloth 
but did not get soap. If you are going to have cloth, you have 
to get soap or you end up dirty! And there are people who got 
cloth but no soap or no needles or thread; they ended up ragged 
and dirty. And if you're going to have cloth you not only need 

Soap and needles and thread, but you need a pocket handkerchief. 
We must therefore be careful in defining the objectives of a project 
not to look at these too narrowly. If we allow ourselves to become 
too rapidly involved in details of subject matter we may fail to see 
the wider consequences of our aims. A common mistake of this kind 
occurs when people write correspondence courses leading to examina- 
tions. The prime objective is easy to define - that the students 
Should be able to pass the exam. The writers infer that this 
simply means teaching the prescribed syllabus and start by reading 
this through and organising the subject matter. They forget that 
in order to pass the exam the learners will require certain study 
Skills, which will have to be taught, and should therefore be 
included in the objectives. (9) 

At this stage in planning we are not concerned with methods. 

Once we have decided on educational aims appropriate to our 
learners, we can plan how to achieve our objectives. 
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RESOURCES AND CONSTRAINTS 


When we have a clear idea of what we are aiming to achieve, we can 
make realistic decisions about methods, considering what resources 
are available and what constraints there are on their use. 'Objec- 
tives' and 'resources and constraints' are set side by side in 
Figure 5.1, to indicate that these two stages are interdependent. 
Sometimes, you will select objectives and then select the best way 
of meeting them. At other times, particular constraints will 
exclude certain methods or certain objectives. If, for example, 
there is no written form for a language, you cannot plan a literacy 
campaign in it. 


l The learners 


We already have a general picture of what the learners know about 
our subject. We may need to gather more information. Once a 
Suitable topic is defined, further research is needed on local pracy 
tices, on existing knowledge and prevalent attitudes towards the 
topic. We also need to make sure we have sufficient information on 
the setting where learning is to take place. What material facili- 
ties are available? For example, how many radio sets are avail- 
able? Is there an existing building such as a school where group 
meetings can take Place or will they be in the open air? We must 
check the financial situation of learners. Can they pay for their 
course? If so, how much? And we must discover all we can about 
local people who may be able to help. Are there any wide networks 
of existing groups we might work through? Will it be easy to iden- 
tify people in villages who can act as group leaders? Will we ask 
extension workers or village schoolteachers to help us, and if so 
what do they need to learn in order to help effectively? 


2 The media 


We should list all media available to us, including, perhaps, print, 
broadcasting, drama and films, and consider different ways of using 
each. We do not yet select which we will use as we need more 
information to decide. But we need to ask ourselves about the 
straints on each of them. Is each medium available to all the 
potential learners? Which come within the range of our budget? 


con- 


3 Language 

I $. major 
Which languages are used amongst our learners? Which are Aei 
ones? Is one language common to all? Are there specific ERA any 
straints about using any particular language? For example, 4 a- 
unwritten, or any politically or socially unacceptable for educ 
tion? 
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4 Money 


How much money is available to spend on the programme? Is this a 
fixed amount? Are there any possibilities for getting some ser- 
vices free, such as air time on the radio or postage? 


5 Distribution facilities 


How shall we be able to distribute materials? Is the post effi- 
cient? Where are there electricity supplies, and who has access to 
mains electricity? What is the range of broadcast signals, and 
what is reception like? 


6 Manpower and administrative facilities 


How many teachers, broadcasters, writers, field workers, radio tech- 


nicians and so on do we have available? How do we recruit them? 
What can we reasonably expect them to do? What sort of administra- 
tive capacity do we have? What scope is there for co-operation and 
co-ordination between different relevant government ministries or 
with any other suitable organisations? 


7 Time 


How long do we have to prepare the programme? 


This is by no means an exhaustive list of factors to be considered. 
We must gather together as much information as possible to allow us 
to make sensible decisions. Planning involves choice. The more 
relevant information we collect, the better informed our choices 


will be. 


CHOOSING BETWEEN ALTERNATIVES 


It is usually possible to work out a variety of different ways of 


reaching the same educational objective. We may, for example, try 
quite different mixes of print, broadcasts and face-to-face study 
with teachers or group leaders, or we may do everything face-to- 
face. It is therefore necessary to choose between alternatives 
and, if our choice is not to be entirely arbitrary, to define the 
criteria by which we will select. Our aim may, for example, be to 
Seek the cheapest method, or the one that reaches the largest 
number, or the one that is most effective with one minority within 


our total audience. 
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ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF MEETING OBJECTIVES 


There are likely to be a number of possible ways of running a dis- 
tance-teaching project, and we should consider more than one. For 
example, a national campaign on health education could have cen- 
trally produced radio programmes and booklets, to be used in village 
groups; or it could have locally produced booklets with national 
radio; or radio programmes for village health workers and posters 
and pamphlets for use with villagers. There are many other pos- 
sible combinations when other media are considered as well. 


ALTERNATIVE SUBJECT MATTER 


Just as we are faced with problems of choice about method, so we 
must choose the content of what we teach: there is seldom a pre- 
determined curriculum. A nutrition project for mothers could 
include facts about foods, examples of recipes with or without 
explanation of the nutritional content, emotional appeals through 
Stories of infant malnutrition and disease, information about grow- 
ing vegetables or advice on kitchen equipment, We need to think 
about the various possibilities and select the most appropriate. A 

A ready-made curriculum does not give us all the answers even in 
formal education. There are, for example, particular problems in 
teaching physics to adults studying at home. In school, knowledge 
would be built up from laboratory experiments. At home, the same 
syllabus has to be covered but the students cannot perform the same 
experiments. The course tutor must use different topics or differ- 
ent examples to explain certain points; he must devise experiments 
learners can do at home, or suggest appropriate observations aS 4 
substitute for experiment. Some topics may not be well taught fi 
without some laboratory work. Perhaps it will be possible to teac 
these at a seminar or short course and, if so, the order of the 
syllabus may have to be rearranged. Certain topics may need to be 
timetabled to occur before or after the seminar work. r 

With science teaching, the constraints imposed by distance ce 
ing are clear, and these force us to consider alternative approaché 
to the subject. With other subjects there may be less pressure to 
consider alternatives but we should not overlook them. If we do, 
we may ignore important dimensions of our teaching. 


CHOICE OF METHOD 


our selection criteria. 
think will work. 
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DEVELOPMENT, EVALUATION AND FEEDBACK 


At this stage, planning moves into production, with the development, 


testing and use of materials. As students start work, we need to 
monitor the course's effectiveness so that it can be changed or 
improved. 

Before we leave the subject of planning there is one more stage 
to consider. Some stages in Figure 5.1 are so closely linked that 
they are set on the same level and linked by arrows. A line goes 


from the box marked 'feedback' back to each of the different stages. 
As we gather information and make decisions we may find that a 
choice made earlier on has to be reconsidered. We need to be 
ready at any stage to modify our plans as new facts come to light. 


SUMMARY 


For distance learners careful planning is essential. Materials 
once made cannot be easily changed, and they are useless if they do 
not teach. For the organisers, planning is also important. 
Resources must be used sensibly, especially as setting up distance 
teaching demands a great deal of irretrievable expenditure. 

This chapter has described the systems approach to planning for 
distance learning, and has considered the earlier stages in some 
detail. It has looked mainly at what we should be doing, and why. 
The next chapter, on different media, is more concerned with decid- 


ing how to teach. 


BACKGROUND READING 


Several International Extension College publications discuss plan- 
ning for distance education: Hilary Perraton, 'The Techniques of 
Writing Correspondence Courses', for planners and writers; Janet 
Jenkins, 'Editing Distance Teaching Texts', for editors; Inter- 
national Extension College, ‘writing for Distance Education', for 
writers of any distance-learning materials. A more detailed 
account of planning educational materials in general is available in 
Robert Gagné and Leslie Briggs, 'principles of Instructional 
Design'. 

Another approach is to read accounts of experience; apart from 
references given in this boook, "Development Communication Report' 
is worth reading regularly for information on new activities. 

You may also find useful: Lyra Srinivasan, 'Perspectives on Non- 


formal Adult Learning'. 
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The different media 


Why choose a multi-media approach? - Print - Radio - Television - 
Films - Cassette tape recorders - Slides and filmstrips - Music, 
dance and drama - Face-to-face teaching - Group leaders - Culture 
and media - Summary 


In this chapter we consider the different media available for dis- 
tance teaching. First the arguments for a multi-media approach are 
discussed, then the characteristics of each different medium are 
described, so that we can derive criteria for selecting between 
them. 


WHY CHOOSE A MULTI-MEDIA APPROACH? 


We can often use one teaching medium on its own and get satisfactory 
results. Each educational medium can teach equally effectively, if 
used appropriately. (1) However we are likely to get better 
results if we combine media. With only one medium, we often have 
to make greater efforts to treat all aspects of our topic effec- 
tively. With more than one medium there is greater choice of 
teaching methods. 

On practical grounds of distribution, a number of media is better 
than one. An educational project which uses radio alone, for = 
example, can only reach those who are within the range of the trans 
mitter, have a radio set that works, and can listen at the right 
time. If printed materials and group meetings run parallel to the 
programme, then more people have access. Those who are unable to 
listen can still read and discuss. 

More important are the effects on learning of combining media. ih 
An appropriate mix of media will help compensate for inequalities Í 
the educational background of learners. Illiterate people can ed 
understand a radio programme just as well as the literate. pia 
support materials for a radio programme provide a permanent — is 
of what has been said, and can present ideas for discussion. 
not necessary for everyone in a listening group to be literate os 
benefit from such materials; it requires only one literate perso 
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to read the printed materials, and note down group decisions and 
comments. Similarly, people who are literate but have little 
formal education or opportunity for reading will be able to read and 
understand printed materials, but may gain additional understanding 
if they also listen to a radio programme. 

Differences in language background can be catered fo 
way. Radio programmes and printed materials can be produced in 
different languages - print perhaps being in a country's official 
language with regional radio stations broadcasting in local 
languages. 

While people can learn equally well from any medium, sometimes 
one medium is more suitable for teaching a particular topic. For 
example, a radio programme and a set of pictures used together may 
be the most efficient means at our disposal for teaching a carpentry 
technique to a mainly illiterate audience; or an explanatory book- 
let and a descriptive film together may be suitable for a health 
education project. Thus two or more media used together can extend 
and enrich each other and help people understand more easily. 

The chances of remembering are often increased with multi-media 
education. The process of remembering depends on selecting from 
information received by our senses, and a combination of media will 
activate several senses. We hear and see the class teacher, tele- 
vision or film; if we have something in print as well we have some- 
thing we can read and discuss in our own time. We hear radio, 
while a booklet, a flipchart or a poster on a tree can help us see 
for ourselves what we have heard. For some restricted aspects of 
learning, it may be helpful for a learner to concentrate on one 
sense - listening to words in an unknown language, for example. 

More often it will help to listen and see, as long as the informa- 
tion conveyed by different media is consistent. 

While well-planned use of media helps people to understand and 
remember better, interpersonal interaction can help long-term 
memory. An effective way of retaining what we have just learnt is 
to communicate it to someone else, by writing about it or by discus- 
Sing it informally or in an organised group- Discussion groups are 
therefore an important component of multi-media eđucation. 

The case for more than one medium is particularly strong where 
the educator aims to help people to alter their attitudes. We are 
More likely te persuade people to make changes if we use more than 
one medium. In the USA in 1943 meat was scarce, and women had to 
be encouraged to shop for cheaper cuts. One group of women was 
given a lecture on the subject, while another group had the same 
lecture followed by group discussion. Far more of the second group 
than of the first started buying cheaper meat. (2) This result, 
confirmed by subsequent research, showed that people need more than 
information to persuade them to make changes. There are generally 
at least two stages in the process: we get information from one or 
More sources - radio, television, advertisements, newspapers; we then 
talk about it with someone else - 4 friend, a teacher, an extension 
worker; only then are we likely to decide to adopt or reject a new 
idea or practice. Broadcasting is particularly efficient for con- 
veying information while discussion stimulates decision-making. 

But this division of functions is not obligatory: a radio dramatis- 
ation, for example, can mirror someone's thought processes SO that 


r in the same 
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he works through the points he might make in discussion with a 
friend. The important point is that there is an intermediate stage 
between hearing about something and taking action. 

There is often also a substantial time lapse between acquiring 
information and deciding to use it. People sometimes need to hear 
about something from several different sources, and work through a 
number of different arguments before they make up their minds. (3) 

Teaching is often easier with more than one medium, as teachers 
can choose the most suitable medium for each aspect of the subject. 
A radio series on keeping goats, for example, might include instruc- 
tion on building a shelter. However, many people would have dif- 
ficulty in constructing the building from an oral description alone. 
The radio programme needs the support of a booklet which repeats the 
instructions in a sequence of words and pictures. The teaching 
contained in the two media will overlap, but different aspects will 
Come to the fore in each. Different media are best used to rein- 
force each other; usually one medium does most of the teaching 
while others supplement this. 

Finally, some individuals prefer one mode of learning, some 
another. Some people, for example, learn well from pictures while 
for others they have relatively little impact. Instruction that 
uses several media has a good chance of appealing to such different 
tastes. 

Multi-media education is likely to be more widely distributed, to 
provide greater equality of access, and to increase learning effec- 
tiveness. We consider now in turn first those media that communi- 
cate from a distance, then face-to-face communication, including the 
teacher. 


PRINT 


We can show things on paper that cannot be explained in words alone: 
A new concept can be illustrated by a picture, a process can be 
explained by diagrams, the distinction between points in a list can 
be made clear where it may be blurred in one's memory of a speech. 

Print is also important as an aid to memory. It provides a per- 
manent record of what is being learnt, of the information and of ae 
issues. This could be a summary of a radio programme just heard, @ 
picture as a reminder of a broadcast or a talk, or a full explana- 
tory text. 

In addition, people can learn from printed materials at their z 
pace, going over the material as often as they wish, and moving By 
tematically from one section to the next. Courses can be built UP 
which allow different people to follow their own interests and find 
their own levels. This is possible even with non-readers provided 
they work in a group with one literate member. inted 

However, it is hard to learn by reading alone. Although prin 
materials are generally felt to have considerable authority - ee 
people tend to respect and believe what they read - the written Wor 
also tends to be rather impersonal. It lacks the warmth and vigo 
of the human voice. This, together with other arguments for a 
multi-media approach, suggests that printed materials are more 
effective when reinforced with some spoken contact, broadcast OY 


own 
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face-to-face. Face-to-face contact, in a regular group or in occa- 
sional meetings with a tutor, encourages feedback and two-way commu- 
nication between teachers and learners. Such communication can be 
organised with printed materials alone, by correspondence course 
assignments, by question sheets in booklets, or by encouraging 
Students to write letters. But replies from teachers are neces- 
sarily slow, so some face-to-face support is an important complement 
to written communication. 

Texts take a long time to plan and write but are relatively easy 
to print. They can be produced on inexpensive and easy-to-handle 
equipment. For small-scale production the simplest methods of 
printing are adequate, which open up possibilities for local pro- 
duction of materials for small communities. For large-scale pro- 
duction more complex equipment is necessary, but if numerous copies 
of each book or pamphlet are produced, the cost per item is low. 

Once printed and distributed, materials can only be altered by 
recalling and reprinting them, or by distributing amendments. Both 
are undesirable. Sometimes, too, the initial distribution of 
Materials can be difficult and costly, and this can limit the use- 
fulness of print on a large scale. (4 

The most important limitation to print, however, is the fact that 
Many people cannot read. Although printed materials can be used 
effectively with non-readers, they must only be used with adequate 
Support. Even pictures on their own are often not easily under- 
Stood by those who cannot read. 


RADIO 
Radio is the most accessible medium of all. Both readers and non- 
readers can listen to a radio programme. 

Although radio is limited to the spoken word, and cannot demon- 
Strate things visually, it can present an unexpectedly wide range of 
Subject matter. A project in Nicaragua has shown that even mathe- 
matics can be taught to primary schoolchildren by radio alone; a 
teacher is present in the classroom but only as a supervisor, and no 
printed materials are needed by the children. (5) 

Listeners find radio interesting and authoritative, and thus it 
tends to be a strong force in motivating people to take part in edu- 
cation. In some projects radio is used for this only, to provoke 
interest or to stimulate learners to keep going. Regular pro- 
grammes also pace people's learning. This may help them to keep 
going, but sometimes it may discourage those who drop behind. 

Radio is also seen as friendly and personal. Listeners can 
identify more with a voice over the radio than with the writer of a 
book. They can get to know and understand people through radio 
interviews, they can grasp problems through listening to radio 
dramas, and they can listen to their questions answered in discus- 
Sion programmes. 


This feeling of personal involvement stimulates people to write 


dcasting has a strong advantage over 


to radio programmes. Broa 
print here, since programmes can be designed to react to audience 
response. There is no need to finalise the content well in advance 


of transmission. In addition, audience response does not have to 
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be by letter. Radio producers can devote a proportion of programme 
time to recordings of members of the audience. If listeners have 
cassette tape recorders, they can record and send in their own con- 
tributions. 

In a multi-media programme radio may be chosen for less formal, 
community-based aspects of the curriculum. For, although radio can 
be used effectively for straightforward teaching, it has the disad- 
vantage that it is impermanent. If you miss a programme, or fail 
to understand a point, you have lost it. In addition it is diffi- 
cult to take notes while listening. If print is linked with radio, 
the two together work very well. The Latin American radio schools 
use this combination to teach adults the equivalent of the entire 
primary school curriculum, and more. However these schools often 
operate through private radio stations and have access to a large 
amount of air time. In most other cases, time is limited and is 
therefore better used in concentrating on those areas print can deal 
with less well. 

The availability of suitable transmission times is one of several 
practical problems in using radio for education. Often, even if 4 
Programme is broadcast two or three times, it is difficult to get a 
time which is convenient for all potential listeners. Moreover, 
radio reception is often poor or intermittent even in areas which 
transmitters are meant to cover. Ownership of radios, too, is 
still patchy in many countries; it tends to be concentrated around 
cities. In rural India, for example, there is only one set to 
every 500 people. (6) Many who have radios may not be able to get 
spare parts easily, or even new batteries. 

But these problems should not be allowed to overshadow the 
Supremacy of radio in offering access to education to people every“ 
where. It can reach People where they choose, in their homes or an 
community groups. And it can do so at considerably less cost than 
its rival, television. (7) 


TELEVISION 


Most of the points made about radio apply to television too, with 


differences that arise from the fact that television has a picture: 
Even people who are not used to seeing the world represented in 
black and white in two dimensions very quickly get used to the 
moving pictures on the screen. (8) Television can present things 
that are difficult to show in print or describe on radio. For 
example, television in teacher training can give practical demon- 
Strations of the handling of classroom situations. (9) 

There are some ways in which television is more difficult to 
learn from than radio. It is extremely hard to take notes while 


listening and watching. It can also be more difficult to react 


creatively, as one's mind is occupied with sound and picture- 
art course for American 


on televisi 3 children was more successful on radio th 
elevision; while following the radio programmes children es 

ictures whereas with television they ten 

Seen on the screen. (10) 


one 
an 
ded 


The 
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In 1977 British Open University television programmes cost ten times 
as much as radio programmes. (11) A similar difference has been 
recorded between educational television and radio in Mauritius. (12 
Even if programming costs are cut to a minimum, television is still 
several times more expensive than radio. (13) 

Linked with cost are access and transmission. Many people can- 
not afford television sets, even if they could use them. But in 
order to receive signals, there must be a power supply and a trans- 
mission network, both expensive to establish. Television signals 
require more relay stations than radio. Videotape recorders give 
the potential for field programmes and feedback that sound recorders 
give for radio, but this can hardly be realised without a developed 
transmission system. Meanwhile costs rise. As manufacturers in 
richer countries phase out large-scale production of black and white 
television equipment, so the costs of introducing or extending black 
and white television are getting higher, while the costs of colour 
television systems are higher still. 

Where television is widely available, the argument for choosing 
between television and radio for education is not a simple one. 
While the rational choice would be for radio, as it costs less, and 
does much the same things, television attracts large audiences away 


from radio. 


FILMS 


Films do without transmission networks and receivers but must be 
taken to the audience. Where power supplies are lacking, vans can 
do this very effectively. In 1976 in Kenya, for example, only 12 
vans showed films to an average monthly audience of 840,600 people, 
with an audience at each show of between 2,000 and 3,000. (14) The 
Presence of people showing the film has advantages. If a commen- 
tary is in the wrong language it can be turned down and the projec- 
tionist can read out a commentary in the local language. (15) rt 
is also possible, as people are already gathered together, to 
Organise discussion groups after the show, or to distribute support- 
ing printed materials - much more difficult to do with the scattered 


audiences for broadcasts. 


CASSETTE TAPE RECORDERS 


AS reduced cost makes sound cassette recorders more accessible, they 
are being more widely used in nonformal adult education. Videotape 
recorders are sometimes also used, but are usually still too costly. 
Where work is on a small scale, sound recorders are excellent for 
Presenting material that might otherwise be broadcast. There are 
No reception problems and maintenance of equipment is easy to con- 
trol. Portable recorders can also help decentralise broadcasting. 
It is easy for anyone to learn how to make a recording. Since 1972 
Radio Mensaje, a small radio school in Ecuador, has been using 
Materials recorded in village groups to make up programmes. These 
have become so popular that the amount of time devoted to these pro- 


grammes each week has tripled. (16) 
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For learning, cassette recorders differ from radio in that you 
can wind back the tape and listen again to bits, or the whole pro- 
gramme, and there are no restrictions on the time when you listen. 
In Guatemala, for example, tapes about health are played regularly 
in the communal washhouses and women listen as often as they like 
and discuss the ideas informally. (17) 

Cassette recorders can provide localised services to small commu- 
nities and can be used for relevant feedback. They can also be 
used as a supplement to radio where reception is poor. Trainee 
teachers in remote areas of Tanzania, for example, receive tape 
recordings of programmes broadcast directly to others. (18) 

The main problems with using cassettes on a large scale are those 
of distribution and costs, in making copies of tapes, delivering 
them, and providing equipment for playing them. Where projects 
which could benefit from radio Support are on a small scale, cas- 
settes may well be cheaper; ona large scale they are not cheaper, 
but could be used selectively to give programme content a more 
lively and varied feedback element. 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Transparencies may be used to accompany talks, print, radio or sound 
tapes. In a few cases they are used as the main medium of instruc” 
tion. A scheme in Rwanda, L'université radiophonique de 

Gitarama, (19) was started in 1964 to try to improve the primary 
School curriculum and make it more relevant to the agricultural 
future of the children. Slides are used in classes as the basis of 
the courses, not an accompaniment, They are all made locally in 
black and white or in colour and contain pictures or words. sets 
are loaned to schools and the contents of a set or the words on 4 
Particular slide can be easily altered on its return to the centre: 
Very few slides are lost or damaged, so that annual replacements ane 


small, and each slide normally lasts several years, Sets are use 
either with a taped commentary or lesson notes, with printed guide- 
lines for teachers. Classes use manual projectors. A tape 
recorder is needed for French language only. 

The system is cheap. For the cost of an average textbook you 
can make 55 black and white slides or 28 colour slides which will 
Serve over 400 children and last at least 10 years. 1 


To work well, this sort of scheme needs a suitable organisation® 
framework, probably small-scale, so that slides or filmstrips Can a 
used again and again, and group study, to avoid the costs of produc 
*ng numerous sets or strips. If, however, transparencies are for 
individual use, a handviewer or just the human eye is sufficient- 

Sets of slides can be made up from a stock to fit specialist 
needs in different countries or regions. A London organisation, 
TALC (Teaching aids at low cost), produces slides for training 
health workers at all levels and distributes them throughout the it 
world. There are at present about thirty sets available, togethe 
with lecture notes, but the number is expanding, and each set ae 
adapted to the needs of different countries. (20) 

Cheap to make, reusable, easily changed, easily combined with 
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Print or sound, transparencies deserve greater use in nonformal 
education. (21) 


MUSIC, DANCE AND DRAMA 


Music, poetry, dance and theatre are traditional media through which 
people express their ideas and feelings, Each culture has its own 
traditional forms. There has recently been a surge of interest in 
using such art forms for nonformal education, Drama in West Africa 
and amongst Mexicans, festivals in India, puppets for family-plan- 
ning education in South-East Asia are a few examples. (22) Such 
entertainments allow a lively, dialectical representation of impor- 
tant issues which stimulates audience reactions. They encourage 
Spontaneous self-expression amongst both participants and audience, 
which can help us clarify or change our opinions, and they reflect 
local traditions and culture. Since they are ina familiar style, 
they rapidly stimulate discussion on the content rather than on the 
form. 

If people enjoy gathering to watc 
teller, they will do so with pleasur 
Sents new, perhaps unwelcome, ideas; if educators can weave the 
ideas into the accepted stylistic conventions of the art form, then 
they will be more easily understood. A survey in Ghana found that 
a number of people who watched educational 'concert party' plays 
about family planning changed their attitudes to the subject and 
Some started practising birth control. The same survey found that, 
for rural people, plays were their most important source of informa- 
tion on the subject; urban people put radio first on their list but 
Still rated plays highly. (23) 

Live entertainments, like films, get people together, and are 
therefore helpful in encouraging participation in community develop- 
ment. They can attract a large proportion of the population of any 
one district. Local references can be easily included in a perfor- 
mance, and local people can join in informally. 

There are two ways of including such media in a distance-learning 
Programme. First, a touring company can create or maintain inter- 
est in a project. Second, we can use the forms of live entertain- 
ment in other media and thus make them available to a much wider 
audience. A Nigerian family-planning film, 'My Brother's Child- 
ren', is in the style of a traditional play. In Latin America the 
Popular 'soap opera' format is used for education on both television 
and radio. (24) In Tanzania, old people who were formerly itiner- 
ant story-tellers are recording their tales which are then written 
down, partly for historical value, but also, importantly, to provide 
reading material for people who are newly literate. (25) In such 
Cases the entertainments cannot be spontaneously adapted to local 
needs. 


h a play or listen to a story- 
e even if the entertainment pre- 


FACE-TO-FACE TEACHING 


One of the major reasons for using distance teaching is lack of a 
teacher, due to a shortage of trained teachers or to the novelty of 
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the approach or the subject matter. A teacher or leader within 
distance teaching is likely to have different functions from the 
conventional teacher. 

Why is a teacher needed at all? In nonformal adult education 
the learners are always mature and experienced people, and can often 
manage to study without a trained teacher. But face-to-face sup- 
port of some kind is generally desirable. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to decide on and organise the right sort of support, especially 
when costs are an important consideration. 

A study group using printed materials or radio could be organised 
in several ways. It could have a trained teacher or professional 
present all the time; it could have the support of a paraprofes- 
sional worker; or it could work alone, with a leader chosen from 
the group, often given a minimal training, and with access to pro- 
fessional advice when necessary. The latter is the most economical 
both in costs and in manpower, and is the system used all over Latin 
America in radio schools. 

There are certain advantages in having an extension worker, a 
health worker or a primary teacher as a leader. There is immediate 
two-way communication between teachers and learners; the teacher 
can demonstrate things to the group, and can respond immediately to 
questions. But if you analyse lessons closely, you will find that 
there is often little that could not be explained if the teacher was 
not there. (26) The teacher can control the progress of a lesson, 
and the learners too can control what the teacher does, But there 
are difficulties here. Practising school teachers often find it 
difficult to allow a group to be democratic, to treat adults as 
adults and not as schoolchildren. (27) The learners too find it 
difficult to break across the mental barrier which tells them that 
teachers are authority figures to be respected. (28) Non-profes™ 


sionals sometimes make better leaders. Radio Santa Maria, the 
radio school in the Dominican Republic, has study groups with ma a 
tors. They have found that young primary graduates, usually invo 


ved in community work, often make better monitors than do trained 
teachers. (29) 


A teacher needs to be retrained to work in distance education, 
for her role is different. The burden of teaching is taken away 
from her and she becomes a guide. Her skill can thus be spread ina 
help more people effectively and to use her time more economically 


GROUP LEADERS 


A group leader must be selected as soon as a study group is propose? 
or formed, for he generally needs some initial training in order 

be effective. If a group is asked to nominate a leader, it iS meee 
likely to be a suitable person than one who volunteers or ore W a 
chosen by outsiders. Not everyone who is keen to help is suita ht 
In some communities a young primary school leaver may have the ca 
educational background to lead a group but he may not have the 
status that makes him acceptable to others, (30) In other cases 
volunteer leader may not have sufficient local contacts. Some T 
leaders of radio school Sroups in Colombia, for example, have ze 


contacts within the community and so are not very influential OF 
effective. (31) 
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CULTURE AND MEDIA 


While we choose particular media because they are suitable for the 
subject taught and accessible to learners, local culture also 
matters. The best starting point for learning is the familiar. 
Popular traditional forms of drama, art or literature are therefore 
important for education. One medium may be better adapted to such 
forms than another; for example, radio might in some cases be a 
better medium than print for an educational story in traditional 
style. 

One medium may be more in harmony than another with traditional 
informal methods of education. In some cultures, to learn practi- 
Cal skills you follow a demonstration with verbal instructions and 
explanations; in others, words are scarcely used and all is learnt 
through action. If you come from a culture where the second method 
is the norm, you will be more likely to learn new skills at a dis- 
tance if the presentation is primarily visual. We should therefore 
use our knowledge of culture to help us choose between media. (32) 


SUMMARY 


Our discussion of the various media used in nonformal education will 
help us choose between them, but does not give a formula for universal 
Mees For in each case we have to take into account the way people 
live locally, their social structures and values, and their environ- 
ment. We also have to consider practical and financial con- 
Straints, There is no easy way to make choices. 

However there are several basic questions to be answered, which 
narrow the range of possibilities. The first set is about access: 
1s this medium a practical possibility? Do people have access to 
the medium? Do organisers have access to the trained manpower that 
Will make the use of that medium possible? Second, is it sensible 
in terms of costs? Third, will it have the desired effect? Isa 
Particular medium suitable for helping us reach our objectives? 

Beyond these questions come more difficult ones about using and 


mixing the media and face-to-face teaching in the best way. Much 
of the rest of this book faces these questions, Each chapter takes 
on its 


a different medium or topic and offers practical guidance 
use, 


BACKGROUND READING 


A great deal has been written on communication and media for nonfor- 
mal education. Mentioned below are three recent and useful collec- 
tions of papers: Godwin C. Chu, Syed A. Rahim and D. Lawrence Kin- 
Said (eds), 'Communication for Group Transformation in Development'; 
Wilbur Schramm and Daniel Lerner (eds), "Communication and Change: 
the Last Ten Years - and the Next'; W.P. Davison and F.T.C. Yu 
(eds), 'Mass Communications Research, Major Issues and Future Direc- 
tions', 

ended study, there is: Everett M. 


For those who require an ext ; 
‘Communication of Innovations: a 


R 
R and Floyd F. Shoemaker, 
SS-cultural Approach'. 
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On media for education the best study is: J.M. Trenaman, 'Com- 
munication and Comprehension'. 

A stimulating article, chiefly about print, is: Richard Hooper, 
Education and the Mass Media. 

For a broad comparative approach, see: Wilbur Schramm, 'Big 
Media, Little Media'. 

Finally a different approach for those who would like some down- 
to-earth assistance with acquiring skills in communication for dis- 
tance education: D. Lawrence Kincaid with Wilbur Schramm, 'Funda- 
mental Human Communication'. This consists of a self-instructional 
text, manager's guide and case study. The case study is of a 
family-planning project. 


Chapter 7 


Writing simply 


tyle - Testing for compre- 


Writing simply in English - Questions of s 
s - Simple style for other 


hension - Writing simply in other language 
Cultures - Translation - Bilingual texts - Summary 


All educational materials should be written simply, in a style that 
ls straightforward and uncomplicated, reflecting the natural flow of 
Coherent speech. It is likely that you will communicate clearly if 
You take these three steps: 

l Be clear what you want to say. 
tives and the content of materi 
point. 

2 Say it clearly, choosing carefully the way you say ait. 

c 3 Test it, to check whether others understand you. 

areful planning helps clear writing. Muddled prose is often 
Simply the result of muddled thinking; however, passages that are 
Simple to understand tend to share a number of stylistic features. 


The planning of the objec- 
als should bring you to this 


WRITING SIMPLY IN ENGLISH 


e teaching, it will frequently be 
The points in sections 1 and 2 
articularly 


ae English is used for distanc 
2 e learmers' second language. 
ey for all texts in English, but must be given P 
erious consideration for second-language readers. 


l Sentence structures 

Twenty words is quite long enough 
and too long for adult learners 
Even after several years of formal 
language, people often have diffi- 


Med Sentences should be short. 
AER T second-language learner, 
edus little reading experience. 
eu to in English as a second 
(b) y in understanding long sentences. 
ön Sentences should be simple in content. 

( © idea in each sentence. 

c) Sentences should have a simple structure. 


There should only be 


This should be easy 
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to achieve if sentences are kept short. A sentence seldom needs to 
contain more than two clauses. It can consist of two co-ordinate 
clauses or one main clause and one dependent clause. . 

The arrangement of clauses is also important. The logical order 
of events needs to be reflected in the order of the words. For 
example, I could write: 


"Before I could answer the phone, it stopped ringing.' 


The phrase that dominates this sentence is ‘answer the phone'; but 
this is precisely what I did not do. The sentence is potentially 
misleading. A much better order would be: 


‘The phone stopped ringing before I could answer it.' m 
Confusion is also caused by 'embedđed' clauses, where the meaning 


of a dependent clause is tucked inside the main clause. Compare 
the following sentences: 


‘Alexander Bell invented the telephone. ' r 
'The man who invented the telephone was called Alexander Bell. 
'The man who invented the telephone which enables people to talk 
to each other over long distances was Alexander Bell. ' 

The first sentence needs no comment. The second distributes the 


important information in the sentence in two parts. The name — 
the inventor stands out while the thing he invented is unnecessari 
buried. This sentence, however, is still reasonably clear. In 


the third sentence the meaning is obscured by the embedded clause 
describing the telephone. This sentence needs to be broken up as 
it contains two separate ideas. (1) 

Clauses beginning with relative pronouns - 'who, which, that', t- 
and so on - and those indicating time or place, such as those Seah 
ing with 'when, where, after, before' are relatively easy to under 
stand. 

(dj Sentences should be positive and direct. Sentences that make 
positive statements are easier to understand than those in the naga 


i E i be 
tive. Most negative statements, like the ones below, can easily 
rearranged as positive ones: 


"Do not plant if the ground is not wet.! 

'Do not plant until it rains.! 

"Never plant in the dry weather.' 
There are some other wa 
negatives. The words se’: 
ue: replaced by 'if' or eee i 
imilar implications, and sentences containi 
'more' instead. 


unnecessary ones. Occasionally ae 
Prohibitions in case of danger M s 
: : e 
swimming.’ Y in negative form: 'Danger - deep wat 
š g 
as se ete Passive and impersonal structures can also make a ed 
by a gene T Tn an impersonal Structure, the verb is pre enr 
iee = a re ; In a passive Sentence, the subject of the tor 
BoE bp get a action of the verb, when something is done 
impersonal s.a: es following sentence contains both an 
€ and a passiv. : 
'It should be i Sen 
re. ; et 
weather. ' alised that seeds should be planted in W 
Its i i š 
meaning is simply, "Plant seeds in wet weather.’ 
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How much do these details matter? A sentence which is indirect 
Or too complex in any one of the ways described will take any reader 
- whatever his competence in reading or in the language - a little 
longer to understand than simple sentences with similar meanings. 

If sentences are consistently indirect or difficult, reading will 
be significantly slower, attention will start to wander, the thread 
of arguments will be lost. (2) 

Sometimes unusual or advanced structures are unavoidable. If 
you need to use them, you must teach them. Some types of subject 
Matter require certain structures. If you present historical 
matter, for example, you may find that you need to use some verb 
tenses that are rarely used in everyday speech, and you will need to 
make sure learners understand and can readily handle concepts of 
time. (3) 


2 Longer passages of prose 


(a) A Paragraph should grow logically. The key sentence, expres- 
sing the main idea, should be at the beginning. The ideas need to 
be presented in a logical order. If a paragraph covers more than 
half a page of typescript, it has probably wandered from the point. 
In Very simple texts for poor or inexperienced readers, paragraphs 
Should be of four or five lines only. I 

(b) Consider alternatives to continuous prose. There is no need 
to stick to formal sentences or paragraphs. If a number of points 
relate to the same idea it is often helpful to set them out in a 
list. If relevant information has to be selected from several pos- 
Sibilities, then we should make the different paths visible in our 
Presentation. This can be done with charts or tables. There are 
three advantages of such a presentation: (4) 


l The reader makes explicit decisions. The format helps him 


eliminate unnecessary factors. = 
2 He makes only the minimum necessary decisions. The format 
Pre-selects the relevant factors. 
The pathway 


3 He does not have to remember previous decisions. 

from one decision to the next is marked out. r 

Such methods of presentation can therefore be useful if learners 
must make decisions or select relevant information. There are a 

number of ways we can present information - a table, short sentences 

ina list, a flow chart, or a logic tree. There is no best method 

amongst these: each needs to be selected to fit the context, as the 


SxPeriment described below explains. I Ñ 
Some People were asked to pretend to be employees yee sh r 
customers in an imaginary space travel agency. Each 'emp a : 
Information available in one of the formats shown in Figure k an 
he had to deal with both difficult and helpful customers. ” 
saved ou, tat wiere he customers Wore AOE t hatot Eor exerting 
ple i st and easies c 
latoa e a e = E were awkward, the logic-tree users 
$ave the most accurate information. The continuous prose version 
Save the worst results, while the short sentences were quicker to 
use than the logic tree, but slower than the table. wa! aa coil 
Related research into the presentation of governmen 
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Is time limited? 


[ 


Yes 


Is cost limited? 


No 


Is cost limited? 


—— 


Yes No Yes T 
Is travelling distance Is travelling distance 
more than 10 orbs? more than 10 orbs? 
No 
travel travel Yes No Yes 
y by 
Space Ship Rocket la 
tra’ 
travel travel travel by 
by by by smocar 
e Satellite Astrobus Super Star Co 


FLOWCHART - LOGICAL TREE 


The Prose passage was intended 


to approximate the traditional bureaucratic style and 


read as follows: 


When time is limited, travel by Rocket, unless cost 


is also limited, in which case go by Space Ship. 
When only cost is limited an Astrobus should be 
used for journeys of less than 10 orbs, and a 
Satellite for longer journeys. Cosmocars are rec- 
ommended, when there are no constraints on time 
or cost, unless the distance to be travelled exceeds 
10 orbs. For journeys longer than 10 orbs, when 
time and cost are not important, journeys should 
be made by Super Star, 


PROSE 


Where only time is limited 


lows: 
The list of short sentences was set out as fo! 


Where only time is limited 
travel by rocket. 


Where only cost is limited 
travel by satellite if journey mort he 
travel by astrobus if journey less tl 


Where both time and cost are limited 
travel by space ship. 

Where time and cost are not limited h 
travel by super star if journey more tl 


10 orbs: 
e un 10 orbs- 


n 10 orbs- 


Where only cost is limited 


Where time and cost are not limited 


Where both time and cost are limited 


0 orbs: 
travel by cosmocar if journey less than 1 
SENTENCES 
i e 
If journey less If journey mor 
than 10 orbs than 10 orbs 
travel b travel by 
| Rocket” Rocket 
travel by 
Aerobie Satellite 
by 
travel b: travel 
Cosmocar Super Star 
| by 
travel by travel DY 
Space Ship Space ShiP 


eee 2. (| | =. 


FIGURE 7.1 The formats used in the 


TABLE 


: nt 
'travel agency' experime 
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leaflets in Britain has shown that charts or tables are often easier 
to follow than continuous prose, provided thorough instructions are 
given to readers. They should, however, be used with caution with 
People who cannot read well, who may find the combination of an un- 
usual form of presentation and a set of written instructions too 
difficult. And if readers must retain as well as understand items 
in a list or table, they will need the help of exercises. 


3 Vocabulary 


Whatever subject we are teaching, we should attempt to use words 
Which are in common use or familiar examples to illustrate and 
explain. The following guidelines will help in the choice of 
vocabulary. 

(a) Use concrete words in preference to abstract ones. 
Words denote objects or people: baby, king, friend, thief. 
abstract words denote ideas: infancy, monarchy, friendship, dis- 
oe Concrete words are more quickly understood. 

) Long words are likely to be difficult. Check on any words 
that are over three syllables long, using one of the word lists Or 
dictionaries of basic English, such as Michael West's lists ranging 

etween 500 and 2,000 words. | His 2,000-word list is a good refer- 


‘nce for most texts. (6) 

Not all long words are necessarily difficult. Adults a 
poorly can often identify words of several syllables using re 
Yllables Wha p E Genes, They may have greater difficulty 
with short, unremarkable wordss Common sense, a word list and 
tests of materials will help you identify such words. (7) dias 
o Topics important to a culture have a large and ee 
ay Often, a large vocabulary is attached to Pas OPa ae = 

Livelihood, For example, the Somali language has many iffe 


Words for ki i 1 use but with 
i s, all in norma. ” 
nds and states of camels, where a particular 


zelise meanin Bie Another example is kinship; 
ig ationship ias social ti there will be a Word te ea one 
Son English, we do not have single words for mother ks a 
BE mother's brother's daughter; we call them hoti ors — 
ua ish society, the distinction is not important. In tenon 
al orig for these and similar family ——— are 
nce such relationships matter to the society- ' Ñ 
ocabulary problems sss ima lead to the conclusion that ey 
P: can only be discussed in the local language: If onal 
1S unwritten, we may have to teach without written mater 
s Perhaps, radio and pictures. 
ae tat or unusual words eke = } 
© the culture. Before introdu 

ad questions to ask. First, is that word really a ee 
ig a (here is a common phrase that could be used instead. oe A 

epe ai se uncommon, is there some good reason why? he ail 
igi word? In family-planning education, for sites A 
Oce a words have unacceptable equivalents in local on a 
in. *Sionally, also, an English word with a perfectly ox alge? 
7 pcan Sound similar to an offensive word in a local language, 


So - 
be inadmissible. 


"concrete! 


topi 
uage 
using 
(a) 
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If you do introduce unfamiliar vocabulary you must make sure that 
your use of it is consistent. Sometimes technical terms are intro- 
duced and explained, and the author then reverts to using circumlo- 
cutions, or alternative terms that have not been explained. (9) 

This is confusing, and suggests incidentally that the term was not 
necessary in the first place. 

You must also teach the use of new words. A new term must be 
explained, with examples that relate to the learners' experience. 

A picture may often help. When writing in the learners' second 
language you may be able to provide a translation into their first 
language. Also, try to help learners to pronounce the word. If 
they have no opportunity to hear the word spoken they can compare it 
with the sound of words and syllables they know. Finally, provide 
exercises of some kind that will encourage learners to use the word 
immediately and so learn it thoroughly. Figure 7.2, from a corres~ 
pondence course in biology used in Lesotho, shows how three techni- 
cal terms were introduced and explained, with two exercises to SUP™ 
port the teaching. 

(e) Be generally consistent in the use of vocabulary. Calla 
house a house, and not a cottage or dwelling. Call a field a field 
and not a meadow or pasture - unless corresponding distinctions are 
made in the local language and need to be reflected. Many similar 
examples are easy to find, since English is rich in words with simi” 
lar meanings, even at basic level. There is no point in varying 
vocabulary unnecessarily. 


4 Using metaphors 


Some images that are common in one country are obviously unsuitable 
in others; ‘as white as snow', for example, is not helpful to 
people in a country where snow is unknown. In other phrases me 
meaning of the original comparison is lost, We might talk about @ 
child being ‘as good as gold' or 'as happy as a sandboy', without 
having any idea why 'gold' or what a sandboy is. This does not 
matter amongst English people; they will understand. But the 
image would be quite confusing to a foreigner. 

Metaphors are widely used in English. These often suggest ail 
hielo S appropriate to the culture in which we are 
English children: (10) examples from a geography textbook for 

one ranges of mountains sweep all the way down the west coa 

e curves of the folded ranges outline on the map, at a 
epee eu) distance, the ancient shields.' ‘ i : 
=. e Planket of steam-clouds had become very tattered and the?’ 
oe bk pens are hardly extravagant for an English audience 
t. use difficulty for second language readers. Moun 

Ping, Sanges being respectful? Unfortunately textbooks ar an 
other learning materials in English for use in countries other 
England abound in metaphors of this kind, often more grossly 
inappropriate than those quoted. 


ste! 


tains 
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Now I want you to take the flower which you 
found for this lesson and carefully cut down 
the middle of the flower with a razor blade. 


So the half of your Ú Lona PART 
flower should look $ Sunk eer 
something like this. 


DIAGRAM 2: 


You will use it to study more of the 
anatomy of flowers. 


THE MALE PART 


Do you see the long parts on 


Look at your flower. 
A flower has usually 


the outside. These are stamens. 
many stamens. The stamens are the male part of the 


flower. 

Pull out a stamen from the flower and look at it. 

You will see that the fat part at the top is yellow. 

mata së — The yellow colour is pollen. The fat part at the top 
anther and it contains tiny sacs 


of the stamen is the [ 
tamen is called the filament and it 


9f pollen. The long, thin part of the s 
Supports the anther in the flower. 


1 - anther 


2 - filament 
The Stamen 


Now label diagram 3. 
title - 


And answ 
er these questions. 
the flower? 
1. What is the name of the male part of — mae = 
and what does it hold? 


2. What colour is the anther 
Bove ualjod “m7 ;on 
r? 
stamen supports the anthe — 


3. Which part of the 


FIGURE 7.2 New words explained and learnt ina biology text from 
Lesotho (reduced from A4 original) 
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5 English phrasal verbs 


It is very common in English to use compound verbs of a kind known 


as phrasal verbs. A phrasal verb consists of a simple verb word 
followed by one or more prepositions or adverbs. The group of 
words forms a verb phrase with a meaning of its own. Consider 


"take after', 'take in', 'take off' and 'take to' in the following 
sentences: 

She took after her mother. 

The dress needed taking in. 

He took him in with his disguise. 

The plane took off. 

The actor took off the politician. 

I took to him immediately. 

The verb 'take off' has two meanings, each of which seems to have 
nothing to do with the simple verb 'take', It would not be pos- 
sible to guess the meaning of any of these phrasal verbs from the 
two individual component words. . 

The use of phrasal verbs is difficult to grasp for two main a 
reasons. First, it is often hard to tell whether a word is indee® 
a phrasal particle going with a preceding verb, or simply a prepos* 
tion with a following noun. Consider these two sentences: 

She ran out of sugar. 

She ran out of the shop. 

We have to divide them differently to show the difference between 
their apparently simple structures: 

She ran out of/sugar. 

She ran/out of the shop. ing 

Second, a word used thus with a verb may have a different men an 
from the same word used as a preposition. 'Up', for instance, w 
used with verbs frequently means !completely'; 

Finish up the food. 

The steam dried up. 

'Out' frequently implies extinction: 

He put out the fire. 

We ran out of paper. is 
It is advisable to use phrasal verbs sparingly, and test materia 
to discover whether they are understood. 


QUESTIONS OF STYIE 


A conventional teaching text consists of examples, followed by ina- 
explanation of general points, followed by questions. An exe e 
tion of traditional styles of transmitting information may Sugg? 
other approaches, more attractive and familiar to our learners: 

In many places history is passed from generation to generat? 
poems. There are traditions of epic or other oral poetry 1” 
Parts of the world. In parts of South India, for example, any 
notable event will be celebrated in song. (11) In Lesotho al 
tory is traditionally told in poetry, and the bulk of tradition C. 
poetry is history. (12) ‘these forms of poetry will have ays 
tive styles which it may be possible to adapt for education- 
(There is need for caution here; the language of Lesotho poetry! 
for example, is extremely archaic.) 


on i» 
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ss issues are often debated and taught in drama, through pro- 
u ss ad through fables, often based on animals. E.S. Bowen, an 
oa, s= a personal account of her experience in 
and seu escribes how she hired a young local man who could read 
Ps e to assist her with her work. She would ask him to 
hae Oe events she did not understand fully. Instead of answering 
a ectly, he would compose a fable in the local style to explain 
e matter. She comments: (13) 
I had grown used to their mode of exposi 
yet follow it: first they give the conc 
premise. The major one is then supposedly obvious; 
Shore merely proves one isn't of normal intelligence. 
ie s ss a standard mode of instruction, with a set way of pre- 
ang. information. 
Different traditional styles o 


tion, though I could not 
lusion, then the minor 
to ask for 


style of 5 £ debate also exist, such as the 

made i “Pes arguments used in Liberia, which prefers points to be 

could Ë irectly. (14) Any such traditional oral or literary styles 
e used and adapted for nonformal education. 


TESTING FOR COMPREHENSION 


Any of the following simple methods can be used to discover whether 


x text is easy to read. 
Testing for sense. 
Pelee or get someone else to 
eotie Fd discover where the pros 
Write © rewrite sentences, it is usua 
dean sss as a whole. Sometimes 

ies a sentence, but often small changes c. 
effect. 
2 Testing for level without a sampl 


a 
lon a number of ways of doing this, 
9 words and long sentences reduce readability. One method, the 


Modified Fog Index, is applied as follows: (15) 
l. Select a 100 word sample from the text. 
2. Work out the average length of complete sentences in the 100 
word sample. 
3. Count the number of diffic 
defined as one containing 
4. Calculate the formula: 
(ASL + DW) x 2+ 5 
5 
[where ASL equals ‘average sentence length' and DW is 'total 
ise oer of difficult words']- 
core will be somewhere between 8 and 30. The lower scores 
hool children. Think of the 


ar 
oe matched to the age of English sc 
Ore as an index of difficulty. Anything over 12 will be quite 


ee for non-English adults with no more than primary educa- 

on, while over 20 is difficult for anyone- You need to repeat 

is test with three or four samples of text. 

yet as an example, is the opening of H.G. 
ne' scored for readability: 


Read the text out loud. You can do this 


read it to you. You will imme- 

e is halting or ambiguous. When you 
lly easier to rethink and re- 
changing one or two words 
an produce a stilted 


e of readers available. There 
which are based on the fact that 


ult words. A difficult word is 
three or more syllables. 


Wells's 'The Time 
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THE TIME MACHINE 
The Time Traveller (for so it will be convenient to speak of him) 
was expounding a recondite matter to us. His grey eyes shone 
and twinkled, and his usually pale face was flushed and animated. 
The fire burned brightly, and the soft radiance of the incandes- 
cent lights in the lilies of silver caught the bubbles that 
flashed and passed in our glasses. Our chairs, being his 
patents, embraced and caressed us rather than submitted to be sat 
upon, and there was that luxurious after-dinner atmosphere when 
thought runs gracefully free of the trammels of precision. And 
he put it* to us in this way - marking the points with a lean 
forefinger - as we sat and lazily admired his earnestness over 
this new paradox (as we thought it) and his fecundity. 

‘You must follow me carefully. I shall have to controvert 
one or two ideas that are almost universally accepted. The 
geometry, for instance, they taught you at school is founded on 4 
misconception.' 

Excluding the title, the hundredth word is 'it' (marked *). The 
hyphenated word 'after-dinner' is counted as two words. Four com- 
plete sentences precede 'it', of 20, 15, 27 and 34 words respec- 
tively. This gives an average sentence length of 24. There are 
13 words of three or more syllables, including the beginning of the 
fifth sentence. These are underlined. So our formula becomes: 
(24 + 13) x2+5 

5 : 
which results in a score of 19.8. The passage is therefore verging 
on the difficult for any reader, and certainly difficult for a 
second-language reader. " 
3 Testing for level with a sample of readers. The best method Es 
the Cloze test. (16) This test is easy to administer. select one 
or more sample passages of 200-250 words (choose passages containing 


few proper names) . Type or write out the passage leaving out prom 
eighth word (or tenth word if you prefer). If the passage is amn, 
the mother tongue of the reader leave out every fifth word. Gwe 


the passage a title and leave intact the first and last sentence- 
Part of H.G. Wells's passage is printed below, prepared for a 
Cloze test for English readers: (17) 
THE TIME MACHINE 
The Time Traveller (for so it will be convenient to speak of 


was expounding a recondite matter to us. His eyes shone — the 
twinkled, and his usually face was flushed and d 


him) 


fire burned brightly, the soft radiance of — incandes 
cent lights in the of silver caught the that flashe 
and passed our glasses. Our chairs, his patents, 
embraced and us rather than submitted be sat upon’ nt 
and was that luxurious after- atmosphere when ee 


runs free of the trammels 
to us in this 
forefinger - as we 


precision. And he Pasa 
- marking the points with = asss Tapia 
and lazily admired his over 

new paradox ( we thought it) and 


: fecundity. trom 
You must follow carefully. I shall have _ _ eo 

vert one or two that are almost universally bomen aed 

geometry, for instance foun 


> š , — taught you at school _ — 
on a misconception.' 
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# not that rather a thing to expect us begin 


upon?' said Filby, argumentative person with red x 
ask you to accept without reason- 


'I do not mean 


able ground for ` You will soon admit much as I need 
- you. You know of that a mathematical line, 
line of thickness nil, no real existence. They you 


that? Neither has mathematical plane. These things are 


mere abstractions.' 

Now ask a test group of learners to fill in the words they think 
Should go in the spaces. There is no need for a time limit for 
this. When they have finished ask them to count the words they 
have guessed right. (Synonyms can be counted right or wrong, as 
long as you are consistent.) 

Take each total of correct words and turn i 
If the score is between 50 per cent and 100 per cent, then the 
reader can understand the passage reasonably well. If it is 
between 35 per cent and 50 per cent then he will be able to under- 
Stand the complete passage with the aid of a certain amount of 
instruction. A score under 35 per cent is a 'frustration' score - 
the reader would be unable to grasp the pattern of meaning of the 
Passage, though he might understand some bits. A text for distance 
teaching should achieve a score of at least 50 per cent, with 70 per 
cent being a safer minimum. (These scores do not relate to any 
external standard of readability. They give you a rough measure 
of whether the average reader will understand the text well. If 
Several of your test group score around or below 50 per cent, then 
You can be sure the text needs simplification.) 


Any of these techniques help us check whether a text can be 
do not tell us whether people 


easily read and understood, but they 
are likely to learn from the text. Will they be able to connect 
together different points and follow 
g ae Yesormho Distance Teaching Cen 
Beare” how effectively people are 
lets, and recently tested three 
teing. (18) The booklets were wri 
st ting techniques can be used with any language. 
rips', booklets with a photograph and a small amount o 
Sach page; the third was mainly words with some photographs. 
testers wanted to answer three questions. pid readers see that 
the Stories were relevant to them personally? Could they see ; 
important connections between different parts of the stories? Did 


€Y remember th i long? 
e stories for long r 
In orde uestions, each booklet was tested in a 
r to answer these q , sibada 


di aa 
fferent way. The first one, 'thabo's Homecoming , 5 
es in South Africa, worried 


+ Thabo, returning from the min 
because his wife a eoid him she does not want to become pregnant 
for her own and her children's health. His travelling companion 
tells him about contraceptives, they discuss Thabo's fears on the 
Subject, and he decides to visit the clinic and find out more. 
St To find out whether they might be similarly motivated by the 
Cry, readers w tions like: 
ere asked questi ' 
'Do you think that Thabo spoke to his wife after the Etage 
What would if you were in Thabo's place? 
you have done 1 x a A ' 
reader answered by supporting family planning or entering into 


t into a percentage. 


sets of instructions? 
tre is developing techniques for 
likely to learn from printed 
different pamphlets on family 
tten in Sesotho, but the 

Two were 'photo- 
£ text on 
The 


Ifa 
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argument about it, the researchers concluded that he had seen in =. 
story some relevance to his own life. If his response was non-com 
mittal, then the assumption was the story had no effect. In fact, 

all the men who understood the story well responded in a lively way 

to the questions. r 

The second pamphlet, 'Matseliso's Wedding', was a photostrip 
story aimed at older women, introducing the idea of child spacing. 
It told of a woman who wished to stop child-bearing now her eldest 
daughter was to be married. This time the story was quite compli- 
cated, and the researchers questioned readers to discover whether 
they could connect together different aspects of it: (19) 

To answer this question correctly the respondent has to demon- 

strate a level of comprehension higher than that of ‘literal’ 

comprehension. Whereas literal comprehension does not go beyond 

the understanding of the parts of the story, this question tests 

an understanding of the part in relation to the whole. ” 
Although many of the women interviewed could only read with diffi- 
culty, about two-thirds of them answered correctly. >" 

The third pamphlet was on weaning, child-spacing and family plan 
ning for young married women. It contained a dialogue between a) a 
nurse and a young mother. This time the researchers wanted to f 
out whether readers still remembered what they had read some time 
later. The pamphlet was given without comment to a number of 
women. Three weeks later they and a number of others who had not 
read the pamphlet were asked factual questions on topics from the j 
booklet, such as 'Have you heard of the contraceptive pill?' The 
was a clear difference between the two groups, and it was evident 
that those who had read the pamphlet had done so carefully and 
learnt from it. 

The Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre therefore established for 
the first booklet that readers took it seriously, for the second 
that they understood the development of the story and, for the - 
third, that they retained what they had read. The research tech 
niques used were simple and efficient, and a useful complement = 
readability tests. A further important method of testing new 
materials is practical trials, to see if instructions can be fol- 
lowed. Selective use of each of these methods of testing Will 
establish whether readers understand texts thoroughly. 


WRITING SIMPLY IN OTHER LANGUAGES 


To some extent, the same 

vocabulary and Simple gra 
many non-European languag 
short sentences and use s; 
lems to consider. 


guidelines as for English apply- sinpi 
mmatical structures should be used. ite 
es, however, it may be difficult to wes n 
hort words. There are three major P” 


5 i d. 
many languages are highly inflect? ings! 


j i 
writing from tence, and may by convention be different 

i Speech. Third, a single word, especially a ve”; ver 
gather into it a numbe ° h por 
meaning, but is actual 
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example, in an African language o£ the Bantu group such as Swahili, 
a basic verb stem might have only one or two syllables. But it can 
easily have added to it elements which indicate the person speaking, 
the person being spoken to, the object spoken about, the time the 
s asses place, and the mood of the verb. An example is the 
wahili word 'anakupenda', 'he (or she) loves you'. (20) Marian 
Halvorson, a literacy worker, points out that the only stable 
element in the word is 'pend', the stem meaning 'love'. Each of 
the other syllables could be replaced by between 8 and 30 variants, 


as below: 
a na ku pend a 
27 8 10 30 


Each of these would give the verb a different meaning. Some possi- 


bilities are: 

anavyokupenda (how she loves you) 

atakavyokupenda (how she will love you) 
All verbs in Swahili and related languages work like this. 
means that words with very many syllables frequently occur. 

These long verbs are a problem. It is not a good idea to divide 
them up artificially since people will probably quickly realise this 
is incorrect and feel less trusting of the text or even insulted. 
Such long words cause physical problems in reading. They slow the 
reader down, as she is unable to take in the word at a glance. Her 
eyes move backwards and forwards as she works out the word. And if 
pe reader has to pay so much attention to reading a word, she will 
5 less likely to grasp well the general meaning of the text. 
Ometimes, however, a poor reader may have no difficulty with an 


important or distinctive long word. 
be extra careful over 


If in doubt about the ease of a passage, 
Sentence length, making sure that there are plenty of short senten- 
tions which call for 


This 


Saal Try to avoid those grammatical construc 
Particularly long verb forms. Often a simple verb form can replace 
a complicated one. 

be difficult where the 


The selection of basic vocabulary can 
groundwork has not previously been done. In Chapter 3, we saw that 
large and precise vocabularies aevelop in different languages around 
“mportant subjects. Such words are part of the basic vocabulary 
within their cultures, and any written materials must use them with 
Precision. No outsider, no matter how knowledgeable about cattle, 
Could alone write a good text on cattle-breeding for people with a 
long tradition of cattle-culture- Advice on word-usage needs to be 
akeg from local people. Even within a single linguistic commu- 

ity, common vocabulary varies from region to region, reflecting 
Pa Preoccupations and life styles. Lists of basic words made 
£r general use need local refinement. A word easy for one set of 


People may be rare for others, and vice versa. (21) 
should be used with caution, if 


Wwe oan words in a local language Š r 
= QO not know the language we11. A word may have ritual or reli- 
gious Significance, and so be used only rarely in particular con- 
texts; or it may be taboo or simply rude. In family-planning 
efully on all vocabulary. 


e ¿ 
ducation, for example, we should check car 
meet our needs, and we have 


Frequently, basic vocabulary does not 
z introduce terms new to our learners. If we must use modern 
echnical terms, we should select those that have grown from the 


> ——————— — ah Ua 
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local language in preference to imported words. Such words coh a 

generally be easier for people to learn, and create less proble 

reading and pronunciation. Whenever we use an unusual word, we 

will need to help people to learn it. This can be done by: a 
1 defining the meaning carefully, preferably with an example 


two; 

2 providing a situation in which the learner must use the word 
himself; ' 

3 using the word again almost immediately to reinforce the 
learning. 


In addition, we should give the learner any necessary guidance on 
pronouncing the word, particularly if it has a foreign root. ee 
Finally, once a term has been introduced, it must be used consis 
tently. If, for example, you have felt it necessary to introduce 
the correct word for "contraceptive', do not subsequently call it 
‘a device for preventing Pregnancy’. 


SIMPLE STYLE FOR OTHER CULTURES 


AS a starting point, we should discover traditional literary styles 
and use these where appropriate. We should beware of importing 
outside conventions into languages where little written material ty 
exists. Sometimes the most familiar styles of writing, and there 
fore the most easily read, do not conform with the usual guidelines 
for simple writing. An example from West Africa makes the point. 
Julia van Dyken, writing of her experience in providing reading 
materials for new readers in the Jibu language, found that simple fs 
sentences English-style were no use. (22) This West African lang 
uage has an intricate Pronoun system. A number of clauses are 
strung together in long sentences, and yet each sentence is per- 
fectly clear, containing only one basic thought: (23) as 

We have found this true both in Speaking Jibu, and from opse TTT 

tion while listening to new Jibu readers. Analysis of the J+ 

grammar and semantics in natural texts confirm this. 

Consider the following Jibu sentence: 

Sai wunnun-a ning rag, - Then man-this said, 

bu-a sa afann ku ka - thing-which cause lizard fall 

s: enter n 
a byu wawá nin ning, - into gravy wife-his into this, 
waning bir dim fig bu 4nin - this-one cover close not thing 
bannan on-it not. 


t with any lid.' 


lause 
entence. However, no cC. a in 
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‘that the lizard fell into his wife's gravy' do not usually carry 
new information. They restate those circumstances which are 
significant for the one basic thought of the sentence. New 
information tends to be introduced only in the independent main 
clause. 

In her writing, Julia van Dyken found she had to resist the ten- 
dency to repeat a word just introduced, for reinforcement. Repeti- 
tion confused readers, as it interrupted the natural flow of lang- 
uage; they preferred long sentences connected with pronouns accord- 
ing to Jibu norms. English conventions of style could not be 
imposed on the language. (24) 

This stuđy questions a nuber of ass 
writing simply in different languages. 
little guidance is available for writing simply 
language, we should in general use simple structures and basic 
vocabulary; but we should also remember that, as Julia van Dyken 
Puts it, 'readability depends primarily on the natural use of the 
language in which the material is written'. 

Most of the testing techniques suggested for English can be used 


for texts in other languages. The Fog Index and similar tests or 
the cloze procedure are likely to require modification. (25) Where 
en in simple 


long words or long sentences occur frequently ev 
writing, such tests may be unreliable. 


umptions we might make about 
It suggests that, where 
in a particular 


TRANSLATION 


Texts are best written in the language they are to be used in, by 
People who speak that language fluently. Where there is a shortage 
Of writers, we may be able to guide inexperienced people, and thus 
avoid translation. The former Rivers state in Nigeria initiated a 
Project in the late 1960s to produce primary-school readers in the 
Main languages of the state; there were 23 languages and more dia- 
lects Spoken in the state as constituted in 1967. The following 
description of the proce See suggests some practical 
ideas. (26) 
A standard outline was prepared for each book. Illustrations 
were also prepared. Non-professional writers, often university 
re ad wrote the texts. Each text was assessed a a PER 
Which i erts and representatives o oca 
onrad bom ea ttenon to pages already 


Piece ona The text was then gowns 
rinted wi i copies printed. 
ith pictures, and cop e varied for different languages. 


A few pic s a terms would b y 
For a ele aus early in the primer in both text and 
Pictures. In one language the word for maize is particularly long, 
So in this primer it was replaced at this stage by a basket of fish. 

Primers in 15 languages were thus prepared in a few years, 
together with teachers' notes- The process was quick and cheap. 
Standard texts were prepared in several languages without the need 
for translation. : 

Where translation is necessary, the original text must be written 
Clearly and simply. The simpler the original, the clearer the 
translation. (27) Translators tend to be faithful, sometimes too 

aithful, to the original, since word-for-word translations often 
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distort the meaning. A simpler original reduces the scope for 
error and increases the likelihood of the translator himself under- 
standing the passage well. 

The ideas in the text to be translated must also be compatible 
with the culture of the readers. Anthropologist Colin Turnbull Ü 
describes a case where this was not so. He had worked in a mine in 
Canada to raise money for his journey to Africa, and was asked to 
describe his work: (28) 

Roughly translated back from KiNgwana, the language we were 

speaking, my account went like this: 'Every morning before the 

sun rose, a hundred or more of us, all living under the same 

roof, got up and put on many, many clothes. We even covered O 

mouths and noses, because it was so cold that water became solid; 

as hard as rock. Then we went out into the water that had 
fallen from the sky, not like rain, but like white ashes, and 
which lay for month after month covering the land and even some 
of the buildings. We walked from our house to where there were 
holes in the ground, closed by doors so that you would not fall 
down them. We got into boxes and were lowered into the ground, 
taking off our clothes because far below the ground it was warm. 

Down there it was dark, but we all had torches on our hats- a 

There were paths that led for many miles, and sometimes we walke 

and sometimes we rode on things like the administrator's motor 

car, only they had no top. We dug out the rock and made great 
rooms underground, sending all the rock up in the boxes. oa 
men like the colour of this rock, and they pay a great deal of 
money for it, and that is how we got rich so quickly.' 
_ At almost every turn of the narrative I was stopped by 4" 
tsatsa looks or remarks. The net result was that I faced oe 
choice of being considered a great liar, or as a sorcerer onde 

hat the most evil powers and in league with evil spirits: T 

fees ss reasoning was simple enough. Translated bac” 

ae glish, the account looks curious, even to us. 

iNgwana to the Africans it was equally curious. But where 

Ss ate it with our own experience and knowledge of arctie 

a ditlons, of mines, and of the value of gold, these partic 

“As. had no such experience or knowledge. à the 
ue sË esas ss translation, it is helpful to confer ed 

or while writing a text intended for translatio?’ 4 


" te 
bits ofa t - tory ae 
an ae ext - such as the s r 
ove - will be better simply sketched out, leaving the transla 
his language allows. Other points "roras 


our 


es 


pa rena attached t. For example, in 
and ' ‘ 

‘half' is used first vaguely as 

too, may be easier to say in the eae k OF 
it is difficult to refer just to the and 
1 whereas 


00 
one for the hook. Sesotho has one word for the whole t 


cisely. Some things 
language; I 
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- usss s processes . We can also check the text without retran- 

ee ame s on potential learners. Once a text is prepared 

ines ested in one language, it is not enough to translate it 
another and expect it to be clear. 


BILINGUAL TEXTS 


i Na 2 as where more than one language is commonly used, biling- 

ches s" are a possibility. The Botswana Extension College uses 

herke Do deal. In Botswana the majority of the population 
etswana as their first language, while English is widely 


kn 
own as a second language, even amongst non-Setswana speaking 
both Setswana and English can 


;. Texts that are presented in 

kanea be read by a larger number of people than texts in either 
Gages ge alone. Moreover those with some knowledge of both lang- 
Rot ak d use both versions together to check the meaning if it is 
‘ae first clear. Figure 7.3, from a booklet on growing fruit 
Sasa shows how both languages can be neatly accommodated on one 
SUMMARY 


idelines for writing simply: be 
say it clearly and simply in 
hat you have written to see if 


ae began with three gu 
appro about what you want to say; 
peo priate style; and then test w 
to ple can understand it. We considered how these could be applied 
writing in English, in other languages and in translations. 

ie As writing is difficult, it is better that a writer is not left 

“© Make all the decisions on his own. Teachers who are asked to 
vite educational texts are seldom experienced writers. It is 

e ab Le to have an editor or an editorial team, who can act as 
aar ee between writer and learners. The responsibility and 
= of planning, writing and editing a text entirely on one's 

is normally too much to ask of any one person. 


B 

ACKGROUND READING 

nl a summary of the research about simple writing in English, see: 
atricia Wright, Presenting Technical Information. 

pl For alerting you to pitfalls in writing simple English, with 
ent; i š i s, 'The Complete Plain 

Wider of amusing examples: Sir Ernest Gowers, p 

Li For a practical guide to writing: Kenneth Baucom, 'The ABCs of 

iteracy: Lessons from Linguistics'- This excellent book is rele- 


vi £ 
ant to texts for nonformal education in general. 
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Chapter 8 


Using pictures i 


cee pietne in distance teaching — Preparing pictures for easy 

can e al - Presenting pictures - Diagrams and graphs - How much 

Balon wes teach? - Using local art traditions - Learner partici- 
n producing pictures - Testing pictures - Summary 


Oe nee can communicate with everyone: those who can read well, or 

may es hg not. at all. However, people who seldom see pictures 

sent it difficult to recognise what a picture 15 meant to repre- 

, and even more difficult to comprehend its message. 

Ë a chapter is concerned with preparing pictures that are easy 

See eee It is about still pictures - drawings or photo 

rel that form part of a printed text. Much of what is said is 
evant also to moving pictures, and further discussion of these is 


ë 
Ontained in Chapter 11. 


USI 
NG PICTURES IN DISTANCE TEACHING 


In , 
ge ee education all printed materials are likely to contain 
e illustrations. For a literate audience, words and pictures 


ma; : n . 
Y carry the message together; for a illiterate audience, pic- 
and pictures alone may be 


= 

ieee be the only printed element; 5 a pe 

for et the form of posters or wallcharts, for publicity or revision 

lovi oth readers and non-readers- es may be used in the fol- 
ng ways: 

es; stimulate interest. A poster or some other form of visual 

Bee ay is often used to attract attention, or sometimes pictures 

in apana to stimulate discussion which shapes a course of study, 
reire's approach described in Chapter 2. 


To explain something that is difficult to describe in words. 
lain practical activities, where 


rar are frequently used to exp c 
alone are inadequate. Diagrams belong to this category. 
a aid learning. Pictures are used in various ways to encourage 
Wiese A picture can illustrate a fact that is difficult to 
eng aa. Photographs or arawings can show things that are too 

l to see, such as microbes in blood or mites in grain, or impos- 


Pictur 


as 


73 
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sible to see, such as the internal organs of the human body. ae 
picture from a booklet on health from Tanzania shows enlarged r o 
graphs of bilharzia snails beside a coin, similarly enlarged, to " 
indicate the size clearly. Another, from the same booklet, == ba 
photograph of a man, with the position of the liver and other an oe 
nal organs indicated by an arrow. Beside the photo is a Seana 
the same man, with the organs sketched in on his body and labelle 5i 
The two pictures together provide a better explanation than either 
alone. a 

Repetition can help learning. If a point is made in words, an 
then again in pictures, it is more likely to be remembered. 

Pictures can also be used as signposts, giving guidance to fol- 
lowing instructions in a text. A sign, for example, can accompany 
each exercise or discussion question. Š 

Pictures can be the basis of learning activities, as in language 
learning texts, where exercises are often presented through 
pictures. t 
4 To remind. A picture can provide a summary of a preceding tex š 
À set of pictures can remind listeners of the content of a radio 
programme. 

Figure 8.1, from 'Your Move', a workbook for adults in Britain 
learning to read, shows how Pictures can perform several functions 
at once. The photographs help the learner to read the words, an 
then help him remember them when he reads the page another DEME ee 
The drawings of a hand are a sign, instructing the student to Wri 
5 For variety. Where Study is taking place over an extended _ 
period, learners need variety to help hold their interest. Bae 
tures interspersed in a booklet can help provide such variety: 


PREPARING PICTURES FOR EASY UNDERSTANDING 


First, the subjects of 
Kenya, for example, so 
of western-style tables and chairs. (1) Pictures are more in 


š p š will 
esting if they clearly represent local life; many learners aress 


Pictures need to be familiar. In rural 


aring their own national g4 
ean-style clothes or the sa 
group. 

Picture straight away, 
Some people in Kenya who were § 
S a man walking down the road- 


she may 
own 4 


viewpoint, 
tion is, ina sense, 
irrelevant details. 


: ape5 
Uppe a discovered that people found landscaP 
but individual 


bg 
: 7 ) 
e items (wild animals, insects, trees was 
easi i f 
bea pie A particular species of tree, for exampl? oy, 
Y ldentified from its thorns. Once a subject was fam 
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FI 
SURE 8.1 Pictures for reading, pictures fo: 


as 
Signals 


The tool fi is Open. 


2i 
o; ; sink 
This is a kitchen nk.” 


3. 
skipping 
The car is skidding ` 


4. 


stick 
He has A slick ` 


r reminding, pictures 


PI 
GURE 8.2 A drawing of a hoe from the Kenya survey 
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the viewers moved quickly to examining the detail. ££ a agen 
were puzzling, the viewers would start by working at pone = T 
might be irrelevant (rabbits in a corner perhaps, or cluste e 

in a landscape with village, which in one case were seen as ans 
sacks). (3) If the detail is confusing or wrong, then the nit 
picture may make nonsense. In rural Kenya, where goats are bi 
common, people were shown a drawing of a goat, which had its ns 
turned down. (4) All of its other features were accurate but = 
people knew it could not be a goat because their tails turn up, a 
decided it must be a cow. In the same study people were shown one 
drawing of a tortoise shown in Figure 8.3. Few recognised i 
others started puzzling over its features. Those who focuse ae ak 
its head saw it as a snake; those who looked at the feet thoug 

was an elephant, and the shell told others it was a crocodile. oe 
Similarly a church was seen as baskets (lattice work on the win 

or even bullets (the shape of the windows). (5) 


FIGURE 8.3 Tortoise from the Kenya survey 


ing 

Unnecessary details should therefore be avoided. It is te 
to try to make a composite picture look more authentic by inclu 
plenty of detail characteristic of the environment. This san. ultu- 
simply cause distraction. In the Malagasy Republic some as a 
ral posters were prepared for village farmers. (6) Details a 
tufts of grass, seeds or puddles evoked ideas of sky, cloud së t 
stars amongst the peasants. It was also noticed that the R 
thing most people looked at was any human figure in the pictur gests 
They would try to identify what he or she was doing. This gva 
that pictures will be most successful if they centre on a huma 
activity and cut down 9n surrounding detail. 

Another example of distracting detail comes from Botswana, 
Some drawings illustrating a di 
gardening showed a cat sit 
ing session, 
time discussi 
detail may le 


some 
evant 
a 


foreground. (8) 


Details in Picture 


There 
S need to be absolutely accurate. 
should be no mistakes 


in realism. In Upper Volta a pictur 


in Zambia of a woman Preparing food was much appreciated: 


A nat from the W: 
Was preparing 'nshima x. 
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was po ; ; 2 
ana s A s confirmed their opinion by looking for, 
can act as im ying from the bowl. (10) Details like this 

TE Colour portant cues for interpretation. 
every deter]. is n in pictures, this too should be accurate in 
can confuse 2 colouring, just like inaccurate drawing, 
“ssp sss of culturally important subjects need particular 
eee ee foo E teacher, working in a sheep-farming dis- 
askeā the a drew a picture of a sheep on the blackboard and 
Pont Gai c == what it was. She was surprised by the silence. 
ware mat she discovered that the children knew it was a sheep, but 
keto a g to work out its breed. (12) Similar problems are 
bare of Puget elsewhere where one animal or plant is a dominant 
How youn us: Jomo Kenyatta in his book on Kenya recounted 
their ae eo. men used to be taught to 'count' cows by memorising 
Pilorure oe ual features and markings. (13) For these people, a 
hota: En w. cow would probably evoke the same response as the sheep 
Pisura dirs ish hill-country. In a literacy project in Somalia 
So many ee: cards of camels or grass were of little use; there are 
essences Sgt these in Somali that learners were confused when 

Sos a fit one particular word to a picture. (14) I 
cult to OD ca so Sl in size, particularly enlargements, are diffi- 
recogniti lerstand. Several tests have been done on people's 

on of pictures of enlarged insects. In Lesotho three 


Pict: 
ures of a fly were presented to a sample of both illiterate and 
one 7cm long and one 


lite 

17 sa S people. One fly was drawn life-size, 

m. While 67 per cent of those interviewed recognised the life- 
r cent respectively recognised 


si 
each ers only 47 per cent and 27 pe 
rather Sete! larger ones. The literate people in the survey were 
Stand s etter at this than the others. (15) People who misunder- 
else; uch pictures may try to identify the insect as something 
tsetse aay people who were presented with a picture of a large 
may. de fly tried to classify it as 4 type of cicada. (16) Or they 
Sto cide that the picture is irrelevant, aS ln the often-told 

TY of a picture of a large mosquito; people looking at it 


deci 3 
ided it did not concern them as they only had small ones around. 
in their entirety. An arm or a 


ee ee are better represented 

famili one may not be recognised. (17) An object seen from an un- 
cow at angle can also be hard to understand. The back end of a 
©r a foreshortened picture of a man running are two examples 


th 
op Proved puzzling. (18) 
ions Spective causes great difficulty. In Lesotho local country 
Sure e were shown two different pictures. The interviewer made 
eee people recognised the items in the picture and then tested 
k Misuse apices of perspective by asking them how far or close 
a sas oe were to each other. The results showed that only about 
one s of the people saw the pic ee- imensionally. For 
Sh "9 of pictures, the literate people did only slightly better 
en ose unable to read. (19) Fortunately, there are few occa- 
= when interpretation of perspective is crucial to understanding 
win Gee of a picture. The main exception is diagrams, which 
Si e considered in more detail later. 
gns or symbols may not be understood. 
Na an empty bowl by a thin child was meant to conve! 


Ch In one picture used in 
a 
y that the 
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child was malnourished. The bowl was dominant, in the foreground, 
but few people realised it had any relationship with the child; ee 
thought it was an empty wash bowl. (20) Where objects are meant 
have a symbolic meaning this may be missed completely. Sometimes 
the symbolism may be less obvious, but cause just as much mawar 
standing. In Kenya, a health poster was once used which portraye 
a stereotype of a health assistant with the message, 'This aio " 
your friend.' Reactions included 'I don't know his name' or 'Tha 
man is not our health assistant; ours has a beard.' (21) 4 
Signs taken from comic and cartoon conventions such as axxoss aA 
speech bubbles can cause difficulty. In one poster about industri 
safety, for example, stars anda lightning-flash marks were used to ” 
indicate that a man had hit his head. This symbolic element ears 
duced in an otherwise clear drawing was not understood and consuses 
people. (22) In Benin a comic-strip format is being used for lit 
eracy work; those producing the materials have been surprised to _ 
discover how many conventions they use inadvertently in their draw 
ings, such as stylisations to denote water, or changes of perspec- 
tive and angle to denote movement. (23) a 
Sequences of pictures, using the comic-strip convention, shoul! 
be used with caution. The sequence of six pictures without pice 
in Figure 8.4 was Presented to a sample of both literate and illi 
erate rural people in Lesotho. Just over two-thirds of those Cee 
saw the pictures were able to follow the story line fairly ae = 
ly. Most saw the point of the story, and most knew where it ee 
ted and ended; but even so, most people misunderstood a few pom 
In fact, taking the total of those who could not follow the pae” ioi 
Story line and those who made one or more mistakes in interpreta” 
it was found that 65 per cent of the sample had misunderstood pei 
Strip in some way. (24) Sequences of pictures without words ar 
therefore very likely to be misunderstood. 


message would be read from right to left. 


indicate that rubbish encourages disease, Many people did es . 
the two features as related. (25) The picture shown in mi gani? 
was a poster designed at a workshop in India. The workshop ° 


The main Components of the Poster (the rats damaging the i y 
crop and the dead rats) were interpreted correctly by prae T 
all farmers, there were Still only 10% of the farmers who ey 
understood the message - 'that rats should be killed pecans 
damage crops'. ‘the other 90% of farmers only gathered fzo ang 
poster that 'rats damage wheat'. This was somewhat supr cap" 
Slnce over half th 


e farmers were literate and could cent re- 
The explanation offered by the action rs to 
search worker was that there was nothing to help the LAE op 
relate the two parts of the poster - the live rats in the 

and the dead rats below. 


tion 'kill rats'. 
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FIGU 
RE 8,4 Comic strip without words 
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FIGURE 8.5 'Kill Rats.' a poster from a workshop in India 
In both these cases, se 
would have been better. r 

e 


o 

We should avoid presenting pictures which require the read RET 
infer what has happened before or what is going to happen afte ithout 
Each step in a logical sequence needs to be shown separately, x 
excluding any steps and without putting more than one step aise 
same picture. Pictures displayed on facing pages should be 
tinctly framed, or they may be seen as one picture. 

Explanation is essential. Questions drawing attention ia 
tures - 'What is this Woman doing?' - are probably better so in 
tions or descriptions. Where radio is used, understanding pA om 
creased considerably if precise, direct reference is made to + 


s š i t 
Panying pictures. Pictures have more effect if people look wë the 
for long enough. (27) omy 


ions for 
from 


quences of pictures, carefully explained 


o pic 
an cap" 


Question-cues rather than caption 
focus on the message, while quest 
Swer reinforce this. Figure 8.6, 
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Tanzani 
nian c. i i 
pee. Lore s = course in history, shows a text containin 
ich draw attention to the picture- = 
The Middite Stone Age 
PS theo Started about 10,000 B.C. For some th 
aie man's way of life did not change much, ae 
Hatt Life ite daring tre lite Stone At 
Stone setae living in caves. The early sen of Middle 
Pins water eta nah Sha 
Sr yh ec ao a eee 
(RENNES in it eon 
Mirs Ag Mn? Fire brought many changes tn the day to dar 
Mon ty mabing fire 
a) 
ie Of fire to warm thea,man could now use 
As a means of shelter and protectio 
FIGu 
8.6 'Man is making fire! 
PRE 
SENTING PICTURES 
sented: 


There j 
is a variety of ways in which pictures can be pr 


Photographs - colour 
s= black and white 
Line drawi - with the background removed 
ings - realistic (outline Or shaded) 
Diagrams - stylised (e-9- cartoons or stick people) I 
z showing how things work, what they look like, 
Figure g relationships 
ow do .7 shows the same picture prese 
we choose between them? 


nted in six different styles. 


‘tes ee of studies have been done comparing different styles of 
aoi s (28) Some have come out in favour of one form, others 
form wn c But differences have been slight, and on the whole any 
gait serve most purposes. f the picture and the 
y of reprođuction are more 


i considerations should, however, 
, what function will the picture have? We saw in Chapter 7 


th, š 
he erent kinds of tables and charts were each effective in com- 
ent st ing different kinds of information- In the same way, differ- 
Bien s r of pictures can be more or less appropriate for particular 
tolo es. A photograph or highly realistic drawing may show a 
Ba gical process less well than a simple line drawing. But it may 
better medium for teaching the identification a 


Part, nd naming of 
S of a specimen. (29) 


The content © 
important than the style. 
influence a choice of style. 


' ~—a 
————=<———— -#—-— 
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FIGURE 8.7 si 
1x styles of Picture: mother and baby from Nepal 
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ce rays the picture be easy to understand? Sometimes the 
Gae. E a photograph can be distracting, and is better oblit- 
dilate moe E the background provides a setting which 
health Pet ass anding. Figure 8.8 is from a simple booklet for 
Shows aa aH in India. In the first picture, mother and baby are 
me Give: ose s. setting, and the background helps set the scene. 
168 back a picture the bowl is photographed so that no distract- 
so fie ee intrudes. Shadows in photographs can be confusing, 
Ar ah s are better taken when the sun is high. Where 
a slight tie been made between picture style, people tend to have 
that et a pensini for photos of any kind over line drawings, but 
Quality Sa ° necessarily mean that photos teach more effectively. 
On the hae ad easier to achieve from drawings than photos. 
take in detail. in a photograph there is less likely to be a mis~ 
nens on colour in still pict 
Sramies a prefer pictures in colour. With television, colour pro- 
Some € re no more effective than black and white ones. (There are 
xceptions; certain topics in biology, for example, require the 


= colour.) (30) 
ites in colour is necessary in sti 
wana am ng of details. The example in 
wiiikereoane Ga College's vegetable-growing course, shows someone 
carrots 1 y carrying a bundle of carrots he has just grown. 'white' 
helped a ook much like other root vegetables and colour would have 
lenge identification. I > 
ae s drawings of any kind should be used with caution. We 
en already that people have difficulty in following a sequence 


Of pi a 
Plctures without words. However cartoons and comic strips are 
nce readers have become accustomed 


at à 
Hi garde and easy to assimilate O ; ° 
Ghee Recently such formats have become more widely used in 
leat ee Mostly these have used photographs, as in 
School Distance Teaching Centre's photostrips or the Ecuador non- 
as in oe education project's fotonovelas, or realistic drawings, 
of “ce ee education in the Philippines. All materials 
Stick ind should be carefully tested. (32) N 
the lo -figure drawings are easy to understand and could be used in 
(33) cal production of materials where an artist is not available. 
drawi One drawback is that, though people may easily recognise the 
ngs, they may not be able to identify with such abstract presen- 


tati 
tion. Learning would probably depend heavily on the effect of the 


text 
accompanying the pictures. 


ures tells us only that people 


11 pictures to ensure the 
Figure 8.9, from the Bots- 


D 

TAGRAMS AND GRAPHS 

ult to understand and 

give a schematic repre- 

esentati while graphs are a symbolic rep- 

ôr Ea of relationships between quantities: They can be used 
Th mmunicating information or describing a structure or process. 

tualiy central problem is that such forms of presentation are concep- 

form y difficult. Objects or facts are translated into a symbolic 

format a number, sign or line - and then presented in an abstract 

While 2; Well-educated adults often make mistakes 1n reading graphs, 

© diagrams often fail to deliver their message. For example, (34) 


Dia 
ieee S and graphs are particularly diffic 
great care in presentation. Diagrams 


Sentati 
at : 
>. ion of objects or processes, 


- 
————— sssi 
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; greens 
` help: onions, 
FIGURE 8.9 Line drawing where colour might P 
š in 
and ... carrots? cross-sections of 
hown 
ears were s the three- 
š to fourteen y: h these to 
a s s. and required Saree only 8.4 per cent = 
anda , tic t score 
x: š i these ar 38 per cen 
Simensional Sas pa erfect scores, and n aid better than 
aus these ss se beh the older childre 
ittle or nothing; flow 
11? Just as 
the younger ones. hy use them at a 36 
+ icult, why ly than prose, 
Pere forms are s Sos ae Mb 
rts and lists som š rer 
Sraphs anda diagrams are sometimes clea 


es. 
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numbers or pictures. (35) A graph, for example, may record a baby's 
growth (see Figure 8.11); a diagram or series of diagrams may ex- 
plain a process, such as the spread of malaria by mosquitoes, or may 
describe how to make something (see Figures 8.12 and 8.13). 

There is a variety of graph forms to choose from: line graphs, 
histograms, block charts, pictograms, pie charts. Figure 8.10 pzo= 
vides some examples. We do not know whether any of these is intrin- 
sically easier to understand than any others. Possibly graphs using 
lines alone are most difficult, being more abstract, while bar charts 
are relatively easy to explain and use. Pie charts, although they 
look simple, involve the idea of cutting a circle into segments from 
the centre. This idea is familiar to people who eat circular pies 
and cut them in this way. It may be quite new to others. picto- 
grams are also deceptively simple. It seems attractive, for 
example, to present recommended food consumption in little pictures 
representing quantities of different foodstuffs. The problem is 
that these pictures are symbols representing a quantity. A symbol, 
say, of a cabbage, may be used to represent ten cabbages, or a Pat” 
ticular quantity of any number of green vegetables. One cabbage 
symbol for an adult's diet may involve drawing half a cabbage for = 
child; and a cabbage one centrimetre high may sit next to a COW, 
representing meat, also one centimetre high. 

Even though graphs are difficult to understand, they are someti 
so well-fitted to a particular task that they can be effective. 
growth chart shown in Figure 8.11 can be read and used by illiterate 
mothers. When they have learnt how to use it, they can compare 
their own baby's weight (the dotted line) with averages for boys 
and girls (the two solid lines). 

Diagrams are often required to teach practical topics, particu- 
larly where measurement or construction is involved. Those which 
represent three-dimensional objects are especially confusing, ae 
they may demand understanding of perspective. The example in 
Figure 8.12 comes from an Indian booklet on grain storage- ninety 
per cent of the farmers who read the booklet understood the text, le 
but only half could understand the diagram. (36) A further examp 
from Kenya showed a drawing of a latrine hut, with part of the roo 


mes 
The 


cut away to show the internal construction. Many people interp"? re 
ted this as meaning the hut should be built thus, with a hole in 
roof. (37) 
The diagrams of a rabbit hutch in Figure 8.13 were used in SA 
to investigate understanding of measurement. People were asked 
Psi you tell me how far above the ground is the floor of the 0 ee 
ow me with your hand.' Most people's estimates were wildly under 


The picture with both man and measurements was slightly better 

stood than the other two. (38) Even with careful presentation’ 

information involving measurements is often imperfectly T 

Any practical help will be useful, such as a measuring string _ 

paper tape included with teaching materials. 

PE sce, diagram does not contain too much information. 
xample, we are aiming to represent several stages of 4 á 


we should provide a separate diagram for each step, where poe cat? 


to a constant scale i i 
. Each dia eee lei 
should be explained, tee Gace Eee eae Ca ak 


| a and labelling should be easy to read. red key" 

The cere ae same diagram require labelling, use a n Tose i 
ying text should be full and set © 

the graph or diagram. y explanatory; 


f 
(39) a 
roce? 
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The examples show some of the ways different forms of graph can 
be used to display information for different purposes. The data 
is such as might be found for cash crops in a small country. 


L, 


Pie chart: four main cash crops, showing the proportions of 
output. 


mises 

š P” 0% 
UnA 

sorghum | soona 
30% 1a% 


Bar chart: two crops, comparing annual output. 


Line graph: one crop, 


100; 


50 
ZZA Sorghum 
Maize 


Crop production ‘000 tonnes 


Z 
1976 1977 1978 


showing the variation of output over 


two years, 


Pictogram: one crop, comparing the outpu 


Crop production ‘000 tonnes 


77 78 79 80 


73 74 75 76 
Y 
t in different 


ears 


Villages in the same year. 


i 


Hii ñ) Wiii ii 


B c 


= 1000 tonnes maize 


FIGU; 
RE 
8.10 Some common forms of graphs 


b. 
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Reasons for special care 


Ys Cane Study. U K. Chiérant 


(Unternatonat 
Further itormation TA 
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Ë 


FIGURE 8.11 An infant weight chart 
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DAT qr amad Esk ga qu è awe vs 
Wiwa, a Ge ets ware aT emg, feat argh, 
ENN WORT CF STATA CH AT TE AR 

Am ware mq gaa gç fears è eet qhftdta sh 
ae mü oa ce Rà W ser è wer dtr a w 
SH dre maqma eat wm cor eae fay par ñQ ow 
kiku am tr 


“Tm aN wr sara age crea bi rara ge à qart È far 
St qw prt Te TA Ë 1 oeo festurq WATE TH mey 
wit wy vt Sharer Saw ) eee üt ti ts ET wi frere 
fore farfor k a 


US met x Uv der ate whee mere) i AA ar gaT 
weal €C wt wart t, fam’ ore tee ty dzr wrerr 
Saeed at eet (veo Wa) dat k fee v ÀT 


¥) 


i does the 
FIGURE 8.12 Page from a booklet on grain storage- What 


diagram mean? 
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HOW MUCH CAN PICTURES TEACH? 


One excellent way of presenting material mostly through pictures is 
the photostrip or photo booklet. A series of pictures is presented, 
each with a short explanation carrying the story line. Research in 
Lesotho on photostrip booklets suggested three points to pay atten- 
tion to. (40) First, take all photographs in a series from the same 
angle. Second, take care that photographs are of high enough quali- 
ty. If the printing is poor, a person's face may not be recognised 
= the same in each photo. And third, each photo needs to have a 
irm white margin round it, so it is clear when there are two photos 
on facing pages or one right across two pages. 
i Non-readers can use such booklets in groups where someone reads 
pee text aloud. Flipcharts of photos or drawings can also be used 
h non-readers, along with a face-to-face or radio talk. A flip- 
chart consists of large sheets of paper or card fastened together at 
the top. It can be hung up or stood on a flat surface. Each sheet 
contains one large picture, Or sometimes words. The pages are 
we following instructions. A non-reader can do this correctly, 
instructions given over the air. Pictures must be boldly and 
Clearly printed, so that each group member can see them distinctly 
from where he sits. If colour is used, it is helpful to brighten 
the natural colours slightly so that they show up clearly from a 
distance. (41) 
m Illiterate people may also learn a 
ndeed even posters with words are mu 
Picture conveys the message well. (42) 


limited amount from posters. 
ch more effective if the 


USING LOCAL ART TRADITIONS 

a useful source of 
tional Ethiopian 
feeding and a 


rTgaditional styles of painting and drawing are 
A a The poster in Figure 8.14 uses a tradi 
ñ: Y = of painting in a poster to encourage breast 
utritious diet for infants. 
A survey of traditional art in the Ivory Coast shows how rich the 
Potential can be. (43) Outside walls of houses are frequently 
Painted in a variety of styles. Geometric patterns are widespread 


aar they are slightly irregular and lines are not absolutely 
raight. Sometimes a series of pictures tells a story, in some 
Cases traditional, in others cowboys on horseback chasing round the 
Ouse. One picture of an ex-seaman's house is a rough diagram of 
the inside of the boat he used to people, animals and 
sbjects are the main subjects of wal pure decoration, 
Part from geometric design, is rare. 
c In some cultures, most traditional art is of religious signifi- 
sonsos In such a case, there is a risk of offending people by using 
mane forms for secular messages. In other cases, there may be no 
ee local traditions. A recent study in Nepal, for example, 
und that rural people there had no ideas that pictures could teach. 
pictures in a familiar local style. 


travel on. 
1 paintings; 
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now being produced, as Figure 8.15 shows. The original is painted 
large on a wall, and the artists have overloaded the trees with 
fruit in order to encourage belief in scientific farming. 

, A study of traditional art will indicate what people expect to 
find in pictures. The examples from the Ivory Coast, for instance, 
Suggest that people in that country like pictures to tell a story; 
they also prefer pictures to be simple and undecorated, unless the 


decorations are geometric patterns. 


LEARNER PARTICIPATION IN PRODUCING PICTURES 


It is possible to present people with elements for composing their 
own pictures. In the Ivory Coast members of women's learning 
groups enjoyed composing their own pictures with flannelgraphs - 
simple fabric cut-outs that stick temporarily to a felt sur- 

face. (45) In the Philippines, groups have enjoyed making pictures 
using cut-out figures with moveable joints. (46) Another possi- 
bility is to provide sheets printed with pictures to cut or press 
out. In a nutrition course, for example, a package of cut-outs of 
all foods commonly available in a country could be provided; people 
from different regions could then use these to devise a variety of 
Menus using only those foods available locally. Some activities 
Popular with children suggest other ideas: books where on one page 
there is an outline drawing and on another peel-off pictures to 
Stick on the outline; or paper dolls with a choice of clothes to 
Peg on them; or scenarios like those often printed on breakfast 
cereal packets, with cardboard figures to place on them. When 
Pictures must be suited to local conditions it might be worth adapt- 


ing and trying out some of these ideas. 


TESTING PICTURES 


thing to everyone, standards of 


Si i ' 
ince pictures can communicate some , 
poor pictures will exclude from 


Picture production should be high. 
Understanding those very people who canno 
Printed words because they cannot read. 
tested to check whether the majority understands them. 

It is probably sensible to test alone pictures that are ultimate- 


ly to be used with words; tthe testing itself will give a clearer 
needed. Testing should 


indication of what explanation will be š 
Scover whether most people recognise the subject of the picture, 
and what their attitude is towards it. Attitudes can vary sharply 
rom place to place, so the people used for the test should be care- 

fully chosen to represent future learners. 

We need to discover as well whether people understand the point 
Of a picture. Questions such as ‘what does this picture teach 
You?' may reveal this. Some research conducted in Lesotho sug- 


Sests that even where people understand the content of both 
necessary to spell out explicitly the 


Ti ctures and text, it is still ° t 
SSage implied by them. The following text in Sesotho accompanied 


a ; 
Series of seven photographs: 


pictures must always be 
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1. Thabo is always sleeping in class. 

2. His teacher wakes him up angrily. 

3. The teacher speaks to Thabo's mother: 
"Mother of Thabo, your son won't pass his exams if he doesn't 
pay attention in class.' 

4.& Thabo's mother is worried. 

5. her friend. 

Friend: 'Try giving Thabo a good 
school.' 

6. Now Thabo gets mealie porridge, 
to school. 

x aa Now Thabo is top of the class. 
ali i ee rural women who could rea 
Stozy Yh em understood both pictures and t 
dia n ut, when asked, 'What does this story 
Scho pr Bes the moral, 'Give your child a good 

ol. They came up with answers such as, 


very strict.' (47) 


She discusses the problem with 
breakfast before he goes to 


milk and beans before he goes 


d were shown the story. Almost 
ext and could repeat the 
teach you?', a quarter 
breakfast before 
'gchool discipline is 


SUMMARY 


Pi : 
aes ees can be used to explain points, to aid learning, to act as a 
minder, and to provide variety. They can be used with both lite- 


ea and illiterate people, providing for the latter a useful alter- 

meee to printed words. They should contain familiar subject 

eas and accurate details. Distortions in size and angle of 

eas should be avoided, as well as symbolism and signs, unless” 

onl. e are used in the local culture. Each picture should contain 
Y one message, and there should not be too much detail. All 


Pi ; 
eae should be accompanied by an explanation, preferably a ques- 
drawing attention to the main features. 
whether drawings or 


The style of presentation of pictures, i : 
d be chosen to fit the job to 


h. 
ae does not matter; styles should be s Š 
as th ay Special care should be taken with diagrams and graphs, 

foe cause particular difficulty- aih P 
illus al art traditions or popular art forms can provide ideas for 
Peo trations. Flannelgraphs or cut-outs of various kinds give 
e Ple an opportunity to create pictures which closely match their 
*Perience, 

d be tested before 


xmal education shoul 


A : 
11 pictures used in nonfo 
understood. 


Publi 7 
ication, to ensure that they are 


BACKGROUND READING 

about pictures. A recent and 
meaching Centre, ‘understanding 

a with educational practice is: 

ch in the Production of Communica- 
re stimulating and beauti- 


of a Seminar in 
n in Developing 


The 

weni a drd research reports 
rint' one is: Lesotho Distance 
John Bo Another report concerne 
tion fees et al., ‘Action Researc 
fully ee Finally, the following a 
Appli Produced: andreas Fuglesang, 'The story 
Coun on Communication' and 'applied Communicatio’ 

tries! w 
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The production of printed materials 


Potential - Selecting and com- 
bining different methods - Paper - Readability and type style 
Typeface style ana size - 


ign 
The arrangement of the text — Page desig 
and Preparing artwork - Preparing for print 


First, theref, 
methods. If you do not alrea 
equipment, the discussion May 


to your needs. If you already 
the information will help you ma 


; and dupli- 
nd xerography. The first 
we need to Prod 


£ Letterpress Printing 


The text is made up from metal letters 
letters are inked ana i Š 


P. made in reverse. The J 

; e image transferred to pa er.  Printin s 
machines vary greatly in Size; there are two a flat, known 
"flat bea! and rotary, where the text 

fitted round 


easily, so that a clear text is 
96 
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still being printed after thousands of copies have come off 


the press. 

3 The type is easily stored without risk of deterioration, so 

that reprints can easily be made. 
The disadvantages are: 

l The labour in setting up the text, whether it is done mecha- 
nically or manually, is expensive for short runs. The 
variety of printing work in distance teaching means we need 

ernative method more suitable for short runs. 


access to an alt 
countries where 


(This disadvantage is considerably reduced in ë 
the cost of labour is low.) 
2 Illustrations have to be cut by hand from wood or another 
Suitable substance, or made photographically with special 
equipment. Use of illustrations is therefore costly and must 


generally be restricted. 


2 Lithographic printing 


1 and water will not mix. 


The process is based on the fact that oi 
that ink will only stick to 


The background to the text is greased so 
the part to be reproduced. The text can be prepared in a number of 
ways. It can be set in metal type, 4 print made, and a photograph 
taken of the print. It can be typed directly on to some kinds of 
Paper plate. Most often, it is typed on ordinary paper, and photo- 
graphed so that the image is transferred to a metal or paper plate. 
Illustrations are stuck into position and photographed with the 
text. Line drawings often do not need any special preparation for 
this, though fine detail can often best be reproduced by making a 
large original drawing and reducing its size photographically. 
Photographs print more clearly if they are rephotographed through a 
Screen which transforms the picture into a set of fine dots. f 
_ Once the finished text, called the ‘artwork', is on a plate, it 
iS then printed on to a rubber-covered cylinder and from this trans- 
ferred to paper. This intermediate process between plate and paper 
has given this technique its popular name, ‘offset litho’. — 
There are a number of features which make lithographic printing 
attractive: 
l The text is easy to prepare- 
written, or set in metal letters. 
2 We can choose between cheap paper plates for short runs or 
more durable, more expensive metal plates for long runs. 
Many offset litho printing machines handle both metal and 


Paper plates. 

3 Any kind of illustration can be r 
culty. 

4 The quality of reproduction remains good for the complete 
Print run, provided artwork is carefully prepared and the 
right kind of plate is used for the number of copies needed. 

5 Reprints can be made from metal plates. Paper plates may 
also be used for reprinting, though they are more difficult to 
store without damage, and start producing fuzzy print after 

depending on their quality. 


between 200 and 1,000 copies, 
6 Alterations can easily be made to the artwork at any stage 


It can be typewritten, hand- 


eproduced with little diffi- 
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es 
before platemaking. If alterations are needed before r 
Eo es. 
i de of selected pag 
inting, new plates can be ma e š i? 
poe qui in offset litho printing is usually se no 
shortcomings in the equipment but to the way it is ae Ba 
paration of the artwork, the photography and the ` a em 
i + A good and experience pr 
killed and careful work š ma 
pas fine results with basic offset equipment but for some , 


AC ur 
such as the reproduction of fine detail in Photographs or colo 
printing, a bigger range of machinery ma; 


to 
y be required. In oa 
be sure of good results in printing, we always need to eee 
limits of our equipment and assess the skills of our printer. 


The pre- 


3 Screen process printing 


il i i of 
This is a stencil process. A stencil is a thin plate, usually 


i re 
some kind of paper, where the lines and surfaces to be printed a 
cut away, and ink is th 


en pressed through the holes. 

In screen printing, a Stencil can be cut by hand or made by Ea gf 
simple photographic Process. It is then fixed on a bed of ny lo 
similar material Stretched across a frame. This is called a i 
'screen'. Ink is then rolled on so that it is pressed through o 
to the paper. 

Process to use for 
However, it is a 
S often used for 


long print runs or for texts 
good method for reproducing He 
posters. As the screen pans 
ze is required, it is a useful standby to sup z 
ting press or duplicating machine. The equip 


: is 
and can be home-made. The printing process i 
but simple. 


4 Stencil duplicating 


and ink is 
ent paper to make copies. 


ways. the stencils, each producing 


of cutting 
results. 

(a) The tradit: 
an ordinary typ 


pressed through 
backed with ai 


ional method, With the ribbon 
ewri: 


ter is used to type a 
nto a backi 


ayrı 
pushed out of the j r 
waxed stencil. The wa 


can be made by rewaxing 


" r 
i i wings ° 
can be Cut on th PTT Line drai 
called a sty 


clean ana in 


iter 

; n to keep the typewr 

and indistinct Prine, got P age wom letters result in acre 
. o i 

from becoming clogged wi oe Stencils protect the typew 

Sheets to counterac 


and have suff 
t the effects of b 


r but has limitations: 
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l The stencil wears out quickly. One stencil can be used to 
make up to 5,000 copies, but quality will start deteriorating 
long before this number is reached. Stencils can be used 
more than once, but second printings are always less good than 
first, and the quality deteriorates more quickly with each 


use. 
2 It is impossible to reproduce well any solidly inked surfaces 


or any very fine lines. 

3 Illustrations are limited to line drawings and patterns pro- 
duced by styli, and further limited by the confidence and 
skill of the artist, who must draw or trace directly onto the 


stencil. 


Artwork, including pictures if required, is 


(b) Thermocopyi 
pying. 
tencil using a thermocopier. 


Prepared and then transferred to a s 
The process depends on the presence of carbon in all the material to 
be copied. The machine heats the artwork by infra-red heat. The 
“sss absorbs this, and spirit dyes are transferred on to the master 

eet making a stencil. It is then duplicated in the normal way. 
ses thermocopying machine is inexpensive, but stencils made in 
pia way do not reproduce details well and the process tends to 

“n letters. However, the process is quick and easy, and makes 

Possible the use of varied typefaces and plenty of illustrations. 


te) Electronic scanners. A stencil mađe with a scanner can be used 


Pn any duplicating machine. The artwork can be made up as re- 
Teen; The photo-cell in the scanner scans the artwork and cuts a 
s a in the stencil whenever it registers black. Photographs 
colo š ZAER through a screen. Scanners can also be fitted with 
ur filters. They will make the three different stencils neces- 


sa. ; 
YY to reproduce fully coloured copies- 
better than by the other two 


graphs is only passable. 
The 


stencils are more ex- 
in offset litho. Though scan- 
11 little capital expenditure 


great deal of high- 
stment. 


dee to 8,000 copies each. 
€ than the metal plates used 
are quite costly, there is sti 
ved in using this process. But for a 
ty printing, offset litho is probably a better inve 


Pens 
ners 
quali 


P. 
hotocopying 
opier. Any kind of original can be 


le which reduce pages, reproduce 
rint on both sides of the paper. 
tion, but uneconomical on a 


This ; 
Copied, Printing using a photoc: 
Photo, + and machines are availab 
-Ographs, copy in colour and p 


İs a co : 
nvenient method of reproduc t 
ge scale. I£ you have an office photocopler and are producing 


oto Casional sets of teaching materials mn Tr e 
of Opying may be both practical and economical; aes gt 
little Process and no extra capital outlay. Dtherwi 

€ sense to use it as a printing resource. 


lar 
onl 
Ph 
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SELECTING AND COMBINING DIFFERENT METHODS 


Some important features of each of the methods discussed, except 
Photocopying, are summarised in Figure 9.1. How you read it and the 
conclusions you draw from it depend on the mo: 


mey and manpower you 
have available, and the quantity and kind of printing you need to 
do. 


If you want to Prepare texts in large, 
cannot read well, offset=litho or letterpress printing together with 
electronic scanner stencils are the most suitable methods. If you 
require abundant illustrations, traditional stencils are no good, 


and letterpress is Probably too dear. If there are photographs 
amongst the illustrations, offset-litho with metal plates is the 
best choice. 


clear print for people who 


We can use more tha 
Pages with Photographs 
plates, while other pag 
side printers can be used 
own equipment is limited. 


let alone each 
Person reading, his eyes will 


is 
moment. He + 
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1 Letters must be easily 
rapid recognition. . m 

2 Lines should be of such a length that they do not interrup 
the rhythm of eye movements. 


£ d be 
3 Any typographic features that might distract the eye shoul 
avoided. 


distinguished from each other to allow 


ill tend to mouth words or read them Š 
individually. Layout that conforms with the principles o 
readability will help them to gain more fluency. 


TYPEFACE STYLE AND SIZE 


" n" me 
with even letter formation. Sol 


: letters like 't' ang "g'. These are 
quickly recognised and increase reading speed. They probably a 
help new readers to identify letters easily. A text that is prin- 
ted entirely in Capital letters has no aScenders or descenders and 
is therefore Slow anda difficult to read, 

Some typefaces are 'sanserif', Others ‘serif', ‘Sanserif' type 
has plain letters without little tails, like this , while 'serif' 
eats this book, has tails. Figure 9.2 includes examples of 
== ss. aaa styles are equally easy to read. However, Sin 
albis eee erial is traditional 


east three different e i 
Š r Which is plain upright pr 
Page, like this S ker lines, So that it Stands out well from the 
face, like thig | “A ‘italic! which is a Sloping version of the same 
r is ings 
aa OS omhasis, as ot, are often used for heading 


t 
be used sparingly. I 


e to distinguish Pee 
` For emphasis, bold typ 


There are 
© Point syst 
ed on the 


two widely used Jee 
em, generally used = 
'Point', a measuremen 
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Self-assessment test B (Unit 4) 
+ These types of questions are very straightforward 
Providing you have good examples. 


sage AA may have chosen the Needles as a group of 
sider and Pip a must refer to their small area, sheer 
exile ar rock faces. and their formation is best 
aes i ope ufaitack upon a narrow headland, with 
Of the bel ad a to arches. and following the collapse 
ia the creation of a stack. They are therefore 

ively short lived for waves continue to reduce them 
to mere reefs. 


How to use 
the 
Stk new maps 
t: 
aoe OF approx. 1% in. to 1 mile (i.e. distances are 
ioe oa the size that they appear on the 2% in. — 
a maps). The grid system remains unchanged. 
ea ventional Signs 
ese are largely unch; 
ani 

of the followings ged but you need to be aware 

Motorways are blue not red on new maps. 


Wor i 
E solid green and orchards white with green 


7 
Ne contour intervals are no longer 50 ft: they 
‘ould be carefully checked in each area (contours 
are liberally numbered), 


How to use it — Activity 7 


A text set in press Roman - a serif 
type. The text is 10 point, the head- 
ing in 11 point bold. The text is 
justified; this is from one of two 
columns set across an A4 page. 


A text set in univers - a sanserif 
type. The text is 10 point, and bold 
and italic faces are used for headings 


and subheadings. The text is 
unjustified; this is from one of two 


columns set across an A4 page. 


A text set in 11 point press 


N. "P 

ae a iia you to write a simple instruction showing someone 

staying eTe a particular gadget, Let's assume that à friend is 

telling Nini Ree house while you are away. Write clear instructions 
how to operate one of the following: 


° 
° Your cooker. 
Yi 
‘ en hot water or central heating system. 
@ v U record player. 
Your TV. 
° 
° Psu Washing machine. 
Take NY other household gadget you have. 
intelligu to half an hour on this. Assume your friend is reasonably 


Bent. but unfamiliar with the gadget! 


<P 


FIGy 
e 9.2 Examples of print, from N 


ational Extens io 


Roman - a larger type for a 
basic level text. Notice 
the big bold heading and the 
pen sign to indicate an 
activity. The text is set 
across about two thirds of an 


A4 page. 


n College 
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of 0.351 millimetres. (The European 'Didot' system has a slightly 
larger point.) The size of type face is measured by the body of 
type needed to carry the letters. In 10 point size type the 
largest letters would fit on a block 10 Points or 3.51 millimetres 
tall (the width being variable). So when we are talking about 10 
point type, the standard referred to is the space covered vertically 
by the line of print, not the size of the letters themselves. 

Ten point type is commonly used in books. It is comfortable for 
most people to read. Eleven and 12 point type are also suitable 
for ordinary texts, and may help those who are not habitual readers. 


quotations or labels on diagrams; 9 or 8 point 
ally need to save space, but no smaller. If 

then understanding is likely to 
suffer. (4) 

For fluent readers, 12 point type is Probably the largest comfor- 
table size. The flow of reading and pattern of eye movements can 
be interrupted if type is too large. But for new or poor readers, 
Type as large as 24 point 
+ New readers need to be en- 


So that only the most elementary 
rge print. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE TEXT 


hrase. This will 
ts of words asa 
Point, or 0.351 mm, 


ry narrow; usually only one 
letters. Inexperie 


n Space already left between 
1ped by a little more space, 


š they slow down reading- 
i type. This means both the 
sl " 
des of the Print ina Straight line. ” 
i i 1 Wjustifieg type, with a ragge 
8 , 
se Rate ç hree reasons. First, 
ing his attention, just as the 
+ Second, jugar cs CYPe Make it more easily read 
ines being purified type can result in many 
yaa hyphenated. thi slows down read- 


This fre leads to 
a M quently lea 
PPearing across Several lines, which can be 
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Punctuation needs care. Unnecessary punctuation should be 
avoided; for example, if you are using leaders dots thus, ..., three 
are sufficient. The point is that gaps in the print create 'hot 
spots' of white space which attract the eyes and so distract them 


from reading. One space only after punctuation marks, and between 


words, is sufficient. 
Where numbers occur in sentences, it is better to write figures 


rather than words. These are quicker to read. In most books the 
convention is to write smaller numbers in words, but there is no 
strong argument for following this in teaching texts. For the num- 
bering of exercises, points in a list, or diagrams, always use 
Arabic rather than Roman numerals. The latter are very difficult 
to recognise and always slow down reading speed. 


PAGE DESIGN AND PREPARING ARTWORK 


Many countries now use the international paper sizes. These all 
have the same width to height ratio. The most useful are A4 (210 
by 297 mm) and AS (148 by 210 mm). The A5 page is therefore exact- 
ly half the size of the A4 page. 

An A5 size booklet is compact and easy to h 
amount of material is contained on each page, making it particularly 
acceptable to adult students unused to reading. The paper, if used 
‘portrait' with the shorter sides at top and bottom is also a con- 
venient width; a line of print not exceeding 60 letters will EiL 
the width without wasting margin space; A5 paper can equally well 
be used 'landscape', with the longer sides at top and bottom» 

With A4 portrait pages we have to be careful not to make lines of 


Print too long. We must leave a wide margin if we use smaller 
Print sizes. It is possible to arrange the text in two columns, 
t is dense and difficult to read. 


but thi i tha 

5i Gan venule Se a pm thirds of the page width for 
tes or diagrams, as in Figure 9.3. 
r blank, which can turn 
This is 


andle. Only a small 


Pie design may leave a large am 
bares oe Occasionally, A4 pa 
icularly suitable for bilingual tex 


per is use 
ts, 


Botswan š ) 
a Extension College (see Figure 7.3). eee 
Spanish ion: Sollee ossibility; one 
i co i shows another P 

sia urse for English adults, A the other for vocabulary. 


© Of the page is used for a text an ‘ 
10 

wine recommendations relate to typesetting a Si Terane 
AS ea i ic With ordinary typewriters, there a aera 

in, letter is typed, the carriage moves on a IEE always a 
set 2 no adjustment for the width of letters. There. a ae mh 
(calieg er of letters to a set space, usually ten OF ters take 
Ore s. 10 pitch or 12 pitch). The result is that let difference 
Pace than typeset letters of the same height. We Oey 
very great but means that even with a 12 pitch ees 
long on an A5 page have to be slightly less than 60 aan don 
the other hand, neither size leaves an over-larg' 


On 
Aq Pages, 


ere į I 

š margin, no evidence that any particular 
k. nat all, h ing. However, 
iii ie book without CO 


Or notes, or for holding the 


width, or indeed 
viously 
the print 


margin : 
a margin 15 ob 
vering 
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What advantage does each of the adaptations mentioned have? 


The stone 
ugh an animal. Large, fleshy fruits may pro- lants 
-&ermination to get started. Sticky fruits, e.g. goose NESSE 


growing 
point 

Why should they bother t 

must havı 


ce — it pays to leave even though there are onia 
bu: 


Plants don't adapt in isolation. Flowering plants could only have adapted as 
they did beca 


° ause there were birds and insects around. In some ways these 
animals were beneficial to the plants (pollination/seed dispersal) 


What effect Would grazing animals have on 
They would eat 


Grasses 
plant growth? 


growing 
points 


What differences is t 


he position of the growi i i 
growth of plants being grazed? ° kakipas iii 
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with your fingers. The width of a margin is therefore a matter for 
personal judgment. Printed pages should be thought of in parts, as 
they are seen when the book is opened. Traditionally a page is 
arranged with its narrowest margin at the Spine of the book and a 
wider margin at the outer edge. The margin at the top is a little 
wider still, while that at the bottom is the widest. 
arrangement gives the text Pleasing proportions. 

The text is divided into paragraphs. These can be distinguished 
either by a small indentation (2 letter-widths) or a double space 
between lines. Both together are unnecessary. 

Different typographical features can be used to draw attention to 
different kinds of information or activities. Headings using bold 
type can show a change of Subject. A simple numbering system will 
direct learners through the text, indicate links between topics, and 
act as reference points. (6) Examples or exercises can be indented 
or surrounded by a line. Such devices should be used consis- 


Such an 


tently. (7) Pages should look varied and interesting, but not so 
dense that they make Students feel they are making only slow pro- 
gress. 


A picture or diagram must be placed right next to the text that 


refers to it, and to achieve this you may sometimes need to print 
the same illustration on more than one page. Maps or charts may be 
needed often for reference, and these can fold out from inside the 
back Cover Of a books In some cases, a loose leaf enlargement of a 


appropriate and all diagrams or tables should have 
explanatory captions. Where there are se 


veral diagrams, reference 
numbers are also essential, i ih 

A little cauti 
coloured ink. 


is used, it should be a 
Occasional bright col- 
le and attractive. It 
urs of ink, as the con- 


te : 
mind. The = = nae ge the printing layout and method in 
e or 
appears on the Printed Page it gees SI cl tire tert 
This may involve 


rm that will be reproduced 
Laying out aes era s ss s SA À 
detail. Aa list ontions Consistency 
of N s and attention to 
iowa) 35 conventions 


ve throughout, usually 
+ Such a list should 
Procedures under headings such as: 
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quotations 

italics 

bold lettering 
punctuation 

numbers 

lists 

illustrations 
format for exercises 


format for answers A 
There will also be a variety of miscellaneous points, such as proce- 


dure for alternative spellings, abbreviations, footnotes, hyphena- 
tions or compound words. 

Proof reading should be done with care. Preferably at least two 
different people should read the proofs independently, and the cor- 
rected version of the text should again be checked. 


SUMMARY 


Books, pamphlets, posters are meant to be read and understood. We 
Should make sure that they can be, by a careful selection and use of 
Printing resources. Typographic factors affect the readability of 
text. There are clear guidelines on selecting type style and size 
and on details of layout. Arranging whole pages is more difficult, 
but consideration of the intention of the text helps. Careful 
editing and preparation of the text, clear house rules and meticu- 
lous proof reading all help to produce a consistent and accurate 
Publication. 

Many of the points considered in 
Of detail. Individually, they may 
Several together are ignored, a text ma 


this chapter have been matters 
be of little importance, but if 
y fail to communicate well. 


BACKGROUND READING 

For printing, a useful guide is: Jonathan Zeitlyn, ‘print: How You 

Can Do It Yourself’ ee 
: i ill more detail in: 

For readability and text design, you Wii. T - : 
Herbert Spencer, vk Visible Word'; Patricia ee eo 
Technical Information; J. Hartley and p. Burnhill, Tex 
Design: A Practical Guide'- 
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Making radio programmes 


What can radio do? - How 


to make good programmes - Radio and other 
media - Obtaining feedbac 


k - Making sound cassettes - Summary 


. It is both portable and flex- 
Speak into a microphone; pro 


grammes can be ged, and broadcasters can res- 


Pond immediate1 
Radio audien 


easily modified or chan 
Y to topical demands. 


While it may be difficult to 
Particular radio series, 


rmation. (1) Similar 


; grammes intended for school 
children, (3) Radio ownership is still Sporadic in some rural 
areas, but many people who do not own sets will listen to a friend's 
receiver, 


In the open air, 
bour's set. (4) 


There are, 


it is easy to eavesdrop on a neigh- 


Sometimes radio signals are weak 

: broadcasting authorities allow 

jon pond only at inconvenient hours. Rich 

n rogrammes which draw audiences away from 

Soati er ACPO in Colombia, for example, finds that 
cal commercia; Stations draw People aw. i aoe 

guamies, (3) p ay from radio school p 


areas. Some 


it is a 
Radio gives the information, and 

elps people to i In a recent study 

ch with radio school 
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were also members of study groups were more likely to have used the 
information to make changes in their lives. (6) 


WHAT CAN RADIO DO? 


Radio can help to sustain interest in a long-term project. It may 
be used to support teaching which is mainly conducted through other 
means, such as correspondence courses. (7) Students learn mainly 
from printed texts with written advice from their tutors, while 
radio programmes are used either to provide additional teaching or 
to give advice on study problems. Such programmes can provide 
encouragement to students and help them keep pace, although this is 
rather a doubtful advantage. Students who find themselves out of 
Step with radio lessons can get discouraged. (8 

Sometimes teaching is done entirely by radio. 
a small and clearly defined aim, radio alone can be effective. 

Short programmes using techniques of advertising have persuaded some 
listeners in Nicaragua and the Philippines to adopt healthier 
diets. (9) 

Frequently radio, print and group study are used together, each 
element having more or less equal importance. Radio study cam- 
Paigns and radio schools use this combination. (10) Sometimes 
broadcasts simply give publicity to an educational project; a brief 
radio spot can attract thousands of learners. 


If a project has 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD PROGRAMMES 


l Selecting which objectives are best met by radio 


or where radio is linked with other 


Where radio time is limited, nked w 
for those things it can do 


teaching, we should choose to use it 
est. Some examples are: 

l For giving f n romans Anyone, literate or not, can listen 
to radio, and information heard on radio is frequently highly 


valued. i 5 toni t 

2 As a stimulus for study, to create interest in a topic, Or to 
i i i ading. 

Stimulate discussion or re g reduces the isola- 


3 AS as for study. A friendly voice 
gate š istant learners. 


tion often experienced by ri of events or meetings related to 


4 ; : 
O U a 5 s sss or changes can be transmitted 

s F a ss discussions of local issuse can 
be broadcast and the experience of learners 1n different 

P ea ae ee view. piscussions or interviews 

7 Can present conflicting opinion. — l isation or a personal 


To make ; i x : 
a subject come alive- ic into a live 

account of a situation can transform a dry top 

issue. 
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2 Planning a programme 


For a small amount of information or for motivation alone, we may 
use short radio spots lasting a minute or two. The format of a 
radio spot is relatively easy to Plan: a tune or 'headline' to draw 
attention, followed by a brief message presented in song, a snatch 
of dialogue or a straightforward announcement, with perhaps a brief 
repetition of the main Point to finish with. 
A typical example is this road safety radio spot devised by the 
Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre: (11) 
5 seconds: Attention: Hooter, loud, sharp 
25 seconds: DRAMA: one of several recorded. 
5 seconds: Message: 'When you drink don't drive, when you 


e main points presented. They are likely 
at the beginning and end of a pro- 

ople can only learn a limited amount at 
any one time. A programme needs to be divided into short segments, 


so that one point at a time is taught. Each programme should only 
contain a small number of ideas. 
A varied pro 


cast is monoton 


gramme. (12) However, pe 


gramme will command closer attention. If a broad- 
ous, people soon start listening Selectively (13) 
9 out points of particula 


r but not frivolous interludes. 


But more important 
If a listener is interested in 
tyle matters little. 

People can be persuaded by 

i w ideas. A number of people 
episode of the Popular i 


ntal hospital and di 
Afterwards, 


Other students whose purpose is 
€d or distresseq by apparently light- 
dio, as it iin lectures are a wasteful a 
" LL 
Sual interest. SARE to concentrate on a prolonge 
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Drama is effective partly because it can set problems in a 
familiar context. Drama may be broadcast from a studio or, since 
recording equipment is mobile, groups of learners can themselves 
Present a performance. You can suggest a theme to a group, ask 


them to act out their responses, and record the results. Such 
plays accurately reflect the issues the pecple themselves see as 
important. 


Learners may also plar: and make their own programmes, without the 
prompting of a producer. Members of the radio schools of 'Radio 
Mensaje' regularly make their own programmes, which expose the 
issues that matter to listeners and reflect their local culture. 
These programmes were experimental at first, but quickly became so 
popular that more air time was given to them. (16) Programmes are 
made from material recorded in villages and edited at the radio 
station. Up to 40 village groups are loaned tape recorders and 
Send in their own choice of recordings. The programmes appeal to 
an audience very much larger than the few village groups partici- 
Pating. (17) 

Where programmes consist of formal teaching, imagination is 
needed to plan programmes which hold the listeners' interest. 
Possibility is to mix different levels in one programme, as in Radio 
Santa Maria's primary equivalence course for adults. Students at 
one level listen for seven minutes then turn their radios down while 
Meanwhile, the second group listen to the 

The first students turn up the volume 
(18) 

"listen and do' approach. Pri- 


One 


they write exercises. 
Section at their level. 
again when they hear a signal tune. 
Some subjects can be taught by a 
Mary school children learning maths by radio in Nicaragua must give 
active responses to radio questions about three times a minute. 
This method is so effective that the children are gaining a better 
understanding of maths than their contemporaries taught by conven- 
tional means. (19) Several Latin American radio schools ask their 
adult students to write things down in their workbooks as they 
listen to the programmes. This holds their attention and helps 
them learn more effectively. 2 X ee 
5 Most programmes will consist largely of instruction, even irit 
İs presented as drama or in another informal style. However, pro- 
grammes or items of general support, such as news, local colour or 
advice on studying, will help distance learners. In Botswana, a 


general 'question and answer' programme 'Re Botseng' was a popular 
broadcast weekly, answering 


Success. A 30-minute programme was r 
listeners' letters on all kinds of topics of general anā national 
intere : 
aii local element where printed 


Radio programmes can include a š 
materials ee centrally produced, and this may stimulate people to 
relate topics to their own experience. Regional stations can 
broadcast their own programmes, in local languages, or a national 

i i i icts 
Progra i ibutions from different districts. 
mme can contain contri Aa 5 
©cordings made in one region are often as interesting to other 
listeners as centrally produced programmes, since listeners can com- 


Pare their experience with that of other communities. 
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4 Making programmes easy to listen to 


The language of broadcasts should be as simple and clear as that 
used in texts. Although speech is more easily understood than 
Print, it still helps to talk directly, to avoid unusual vocabulary, 
and to use simple sentence Structures. (21) 


A broadcaster needs to talk slowly. 
lecturer in Tanzania was amongst the audience listening to a pro- 
gramme he had made. The weather was stormy, the radio signal was = 
weak, and the talk was hard to hear, but people were listening care 
fully. Then the radio gave out. The lecturer continued the talk 
himself, word for word. He could see alertness increasing on the 
faces of the listeners. They were understanding the live talk 
better, The broadcast talk should have been simpler and slower. 

We should probably talk at about three-quarters our normal speed. 
In Uganda some years ago a number of adults, mainly teachers, fol- 
lowed a series of Programmes broadcast in English. When the num- 
bers of words Per minute was reduced from 170 (slightly slower than 
Ordinary conversation) to 150, they understood much more, although 

eners still had some difficulty. The study recommended 


On one occasion a radio 


a speed o 


d language of listeners, they need 
amiliar sounds. Different lang- 
istinction between sounds. Eng- 
distinguishes between the two his- 
as in 'soul' and 'shoal'. Spanish, how- — 
of this sort, which may be pronounced se 
Spanish speakers may find i 
nglish pronounciation in 
when they do not exist in your 

r at all, and certain words may be 


lish, like many other languages, 
Sing sounds 's' and 'sh' 


difference in E 
Such distinctions, 


e difficult to hea 


rapid speech, 
own language, ar 
ambiguous. (23) 
aa Stress, tone ana rhythm of speech help understanding. The 
Sin and accent is therefore relevant. If people 
they do not know well, they may 


Radio is Persona P 
relate to a S It is much easier to 


than to a word on a piece 
mannerisms. 
Presenters, 
i ular Hondureña, a radio school 
grammes together. Each 


own thought pro- 


especially where reception 
ould have good, clear 

ecome distorted and incom- 
ed. (25) 
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Research conducted in Kenya with schoolchildren and their teachers 
revealed that many apparently straightforward sounds were widely 
misinterpreted by teachers as well as children. (26) Those that 
were best understood were a train with a whistle and a cow lowing. 
But even here about a tenth of the children misunderstood the 

sounds, while most of the teachers recognised the train, but half 
failed to recognise the cow's moo. Moreover, on the whole test, 
hardly a person gave no answer at all. The sounds were giving 
people mental pictures, but the wrong ones. The most interesting 
result was over the roar of a lion. The experimenters thought 
wrongly that this would be a familiar sound to rural Kenyans. 

Hardly any knew what it was; those who did were a wealthier group 
of children living in the city, who had television sets at home and 
had learnt what a lion sounded like from those. In this experiment, 
the sound effects were isolated, and so extra difficult to recognise. 
However, the difficulty experienced by listeners was so great that we 
must conclude that sound effects should always be used with care. 


RADIO AND OTHER MEDIA 


If learners must refer to other materials during a programme, these 
should be closely matched to the broadcast. When listeners look at 
Pictures in a booklet or flipchart, the discussion on radio must 
match the picture accurately. (27) The Open University in Britain 
has found that radio programmes that refer closely to visuals in 
correspondence texts are much more effective than programmes that 
simply talk about a lesson. (28) A printed summary of main points 
is a useful accompaniment to programmes designed to stimulate dis- 
cussion afterwards. Canadian farm forum groups, for example, re- 
ceived summary notes and discussion questions for each broadcast. 


OBTAINING FEEDBACK 


Audience reactions can be made use of immediately to change or 
improve programmes. Even tapes recorded in advance of transmission 
can be edited at the last minute. Feedback is ensured if listeners 
are expected to submit written work as part of their study. If 
this is not the case, reactions are still easy to gather. People 
everywhere have a habit of writing to radio programmes, whether or 
not comments are requested. Such letters can be assessed, and 
reactions on a particular aspect of broadcasts can be invited over 
the air, or perhaps in newspapers. ' 

A random survey of possible listeners can measure the effective- 
ness of a series or campaign. If you conduct a survey of knowledge 
On the topic before and during the campaign, and include non- 
listeners as well as listeners, you may be able to see whether 
listeners have passed on information to people who have not heard 


© Programmes. (29) š 

It is possibly more efficient and rewarding to look for feedback 
after transmission rather than to carry out extensive testing before 
it. While such testing can be useful, the nature of radio is such 


that it is simple and cheap to monitor and change programmes as you 
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i rammes on 
go It may, however, be helpful to try out bits of prog 


š if i a written 
tape, or test a radio script with readers as if it were 
, 
lesson. 


MAKING SOUND CASSETTES 


For 

Sometimes radio programmes are also made available A ap E 
example, those trainee teachers in Tanzania who — Sactuded! in 
radio signals well are sent cassettes of the progr I 

i ourse. È ould be 
go intended solely for distribution on aen ae 
prepared along much the same lines as radio. They s Aion cee pë 
make use of the advantages offered by tapes. A = == naya han 
stopped and started at Will, and sections can be ao svan a poset 
once. Space can easily be left for learners to thin eg ae 
or repeat a phrase, and this makes tapes Sa aa nen 
learning of languages. Students may be able to sen S ifene 
recordings to their tutors. Cassettes are, of course, 
for blind students as a substitute for printed r ss: ea ae 

Tapes are also useful on a small scale as a supplemen ae 
trally produced broadcasts or print. Groups of aA ee 
example, may be studying irrigation techniques and want pe 
about those that suit their local conditions. The genera 


i number of 
ciples can be explained in materials for everyone, while a 
different cassettes could dis 


cuss problems particular to each 
region. : I a 

Compared with radio, there are disadvantages in using tap 
recordings. While reco 


i ibute 
rders are no more difficult to distribu 


š istri- 
Ssette has to be bought, copied and amo Tea 
buted. This is costly, and cassettes are therefore better e! 
on a small scale, 
SUMMARY 


É a 
ly planned, so that they are varied a 

lively. Stories, dramas anda accounts of personal experience ar 
Particularly Popular, and an 
to accept even unw @: 
Selves take part a © reflect the interests of the commu 
nity. Regional items can be 
their impact. 

Language needs t 
speak Slowly. 
ially where ther 


elcome ideas. 


and presenters should _ 
ed with caution, espec 
lties. 

effective if they are 


terials are generally 
Y of brief notes. 


Y 1 So that rapid collection and i 
dback is valuable Little effort is required t h is 
ns from listeners, though more controlled researc 

ure accurately the 


effectiveness of programmes - gañ 
free from the time constraints of radio: they 
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be stopped or played back, and students can record their own res- 
ponses. They are expensive to use on a large scale but a useful 
alternative to radio for a limited audience. 


BACKGROUND READING 


There are a number of useful publications on radio for nonformal 
education. Two short background publications are: Emile McAnany, 
"Radio's Role in Development'; International Extension College, 
"Seeking the Barefoot Technologist’. Three companion volumes con- 
tain more detail: Peter Spain et al. (eds), ‘Radio for Education 
and Development: Case Studies' (2 vols); Dean T. Jamison and Emile 
McAnany, 'Radio for Education and Development'. For an account of 
adults learning from radio: Joseph Trenaman, ‘Communication and 
Comprehension'. 

For practical ideas on planning and organising programmes (listed 
the shortest first): James Theroux, ‘Quality in Instructional 
Radio'; Richard Burke, 'The Use of Radio and Adult Literacy Educa- 
tion'; Brian W.W. Welsh, 'A Handbook for Scriptwriters of Adult 


Education Broadcasts'. 
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Making films and television programmes 


Why choose film? - How to plan a good film - Making a film easy to 


understand - Making a film easy to learn from - The sound track - 
Assessing effectiveness - Summary 


Moving pictures can show thin 


gs in a way which mirrors reality, 
accurately and selectively. 


We can see things we could not see 
otherwise - events that have happened far away, processes invisible 
to the naked eye, or Partially concealed by the length of time they 
take to happen. 


Films can reach large numbers of people. 
on television or 


buildings or tele 


They can be broadcast 

Even without cinema 
mobile film vans can 

usand each month. (1) 

Drawbacks are that both films and television programmes are ex- 
pensive to make and distribute. With television, there is the 
problem of ensuring that those for whom programmes are intended have 
access to receivers that work; and with film, the copy and the pro- 
jection equipmenthave to be taken to the audience. To help people 
learn, film is better used in co-ordination with Supporting material 
or discussion groups. 


z These difficulties mean that neither medium 
is chosen lightly for education. 


WHY CHOOSE FILM? 


use films if our topic is of wide interest Or 
present well in any other way. as far as the 
+ radio and print Can communicate as 

t ; l e need to have strong reasons for 
choosing moving pictures inst 


ead. What are the characteristics of 
choice? 


Film can show well processes 


as life cycles of plants or animals- 
118 
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It can show what goes on in different places, such as the relation- 
ship between town and countryside. It can show things normally 
invisible or hard to see, such as Parasites in the human body, tooth 
decay, or the life cycle and activities of crop pests. 

2 It can demonstrate activities. If an activity is simple enough 
to remember and copy from one demonstration, it can be taught by 
film. Practical skills, such as carpentry techniques, can be 
taught like this. But when an activity is complex and involves a 
number of stages, it cannot be taught well by film alone. (3) Film 
May also sometimes be clearer than a live demonstration, as in medi- 
Cal education, where a film can show the hands of a surgeon and 
follow his actions in detail. 

3 It can motivate, often as a result of a strong emotional impact. 
A film of a child suffering from malnutrition may make more impres- 
sion on mothers with children at risk than a single picture; ora 
film Presenting sharply contrasted points of view on a controversial 
issue May prompt viewers to question their uncritical acceptance of 
their own beliefs and principles. 

4 It is highly memorable. In general, people enjoy watching films 
and pay close attention to them. Strong visual images are not 
easily forgotten. Moreover memory of a particular image or film 
Sequence can act as a cue for the recall of other connected 
material. 


HOW TO PLAN A GOOD FILM 


In Nonformal education, film is generally used to support other : 
media, to meet selected objectives. In an animal husbandry project 
we may use film only for the practical demonstration of techniques 


in a literacy project, the aim of films may be 


of animal care; 
i We have also to decide what 


limited to motivating the learners. a c ⁄ 
kind o£ objectives to concentrate on in each film. A film that is 
intended to evoke strong feelings should not normally attempt to 
teach numerous facts as well. 

We should limit the number of ideas presented, and make sure that 
the Structure is well defined. In order to hold the viewers' 
attention, films should have a straightforward line of development, 
Which is easy to follow. They should proceed fairly slowly, giving 
time for digesting each point. The best liked films are frequently 
Short, dealing wi single concept. f x 

Films Saag Malas Open a drama, animation or discussion. 
In Selecting a style, we should start by considering the subject 
Matter and the audience for whom the film is intended. The more 

Stract the ideas involved, the greater the need to take compensa- 
Ory action in making the film more concrete. Films that dramatise 
a Subject, or present it in a way that brings out important human 
factors, are effective, particularly for those with little formal 
education. On the other hand, if anyone is strongly interested in 
a subject, he will attend carefully even to a relatively lifeless, 
lmpersonal presentation. For example, an apparently dull film 
Sut an agricultural pest is one of the most popular with East 


rican farmers. (4) z ; 
The style must, however, suit the expectations of viewers. 


Af 
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People sometimes feel that lively presentations 


do not have a 
Serious educational purpose. 


Rural viewers in India disliked some 
television dramas that seemed to exaggerate (5) and adult literacy 


students in Britain reacted against cartoons in their television 
lessons, saying they were childish. (6) ° 
Film style and content must also match the culture of the audi- 
ence. The appearance of recognisable everyday things will help 
viewers relate to a film. Details are often noticed and apprecia- 
ted, such as a family eating local foodstuffs. (7) An incorrect 
detail, on the other hand, may make a sequence unacceptable. A 
film made in Nigeria included a Sequence on how to bath a baby. 
When this was shown to some Ugandan women, they did not like it 
because the child's head was washed last. Local custom held that 
the head should be washed first. (8) A film can also offend by 
disregarding local conventions of interpersonal communications. In 
many Societies it is a sign of respect to avoid looking straight at 
someone, while television presenters conventionally look viewers 1n 
the face. Viewers can at first find this disturbing. (9) i 
A recent Nigerian film, 'My Brother's Children', set out to gain 
approval for family planning amongst people in the Yoruba 2 
region. (10) The story was easy to follow, but a large proportion 
of viewers, Particularly those from the country, missed the point Of 


the film and ended by expressing disapproval of the ideas. : 
The story of the film was Presented in the form of a traditional 
drama, acted by a we 


ll-known troupe. Nigerians expect this style 
of drama to be didactic, so the audience would be ready to learn 
from the film. An urban couple with a small family were the cen- 
tral characters. The husband had a brother in the country, who os 
Several children, and decided to send one to live with his urban 
brother. The city wife objected to this, arguing that the country 
brother had no right to depend on them for help and instead should 
Pay attention to limiting his family. 
Teik Paa the misfortunes that come from having many 


an the benefits of having few, a negative rather 
The line of the s 


ar was told with sensitivi s cultu- 
ral traditions, certain detai i flere ñ< 
characters were 


For example, the ais 
r nephew's gees 
And at a marriage Cer 


of the story. The 
ge man, the ‘culprit ' 
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benefits to be obtained from change, then cultural mistakes will 
make little difference. If, however, the film presents relatively 
unattractive ideas, details may make the difference between accep- 
tance and rejection. 


MAKING A FILM EASY TO UNDERSTAND 


While moving pictures should generally be composed along the same 
lines as still ones, people with little experience of any pictorial 


matter seem to understand films quite easily. This is hardly sur- 
prising. People use familiar objects and details in pictures to 
help them understand the image. A sequence of moving pictures pro- 


vides a continuous series of such clues, so that recognition becomes 
easier. 

There is some evidence that people from remote rural areas have 
more difficulty in comprehending films than others. A recent study 
in Tanzania found that such people sometimes failed to understand 
films while those living in the country near cities understood very 
well; even if individuals had not been to the city, they seemed to 
benefit from the second-hand experience of those who had. (12) But 
if serious difficulties of understanding occur, it is likely to be 
due to a poor choice or arrangement of subject matter. We can, 
nevertheless, take steps to make pictures and presentation clearer. 


l Images should be clear and straightforward 
Sophisticated camera techniques need to be used with caution. A 
Gradual movement from looking at a whole object to a close-up of 
Part of it can be effective, the movement of the camera itself ex- 
Plaining that the final picture is an enlargement. But abrupt 
changes of camera angle, of time or of place can confuse viewers. 

In 1975 viewers in some regions of India were due to receive edu- 
cational television programmes by satellite. In preparation, films 
Were shown to some villagers who were illiterate and had never seen 


a film. One, about family planning, showed a bride, who at one 
Point imagined herself in the future burdened with too many child- 
In another film, a 


Fen. Few uaderstood what was happening. (13) 
Presenter introduced a report of a fair. Most viewers thought the 
man was Speaking from the fair, and very few realised he was intro- 
ducing an event that had already occurred. (14) I A picture behind 
or alongside a presenter can give greater credibility to her 
report (15) but it is clear that she should refer to the picture 
and explain it, for the benefit of inexperienced viewers. i 
Animation techniques, even when used sparingly, can be confusing. 


One Kenyan film showed a star issuing from the mouth of a satisfied 
JOurmet, which provoked the comment: ‘What's that thing coming out 
Of his mouth? Every time I see this film I ask my friends what it 
mS = is He spitting something out, or what?' (16) One of the films 
Shown in rural India was a cartoon on family planning. Not only 

qia the intended humour fall flat, but also less than half of the 
Viewers realised the characters were caricatures. (17) Other 

accounts of cartoons misfiring include a showing of a Donald Duck 
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film where the audience found it offensive to see a s 
man, and a speeded-up cartoon of a latrine being say worl eee be 
out to be incomprehensible rather than humourously ins x E 
Animation techniques are probably best reserved for pie A ao) 
biological explanations, which can best be explained $ 


2 The choice of presenter is important 


If a film has a presenter, his or her personality has an ia 
People will listen more carefully if they like the DEERD S aor 
fessional producers sometimes overlook this and choose a pre eds 
with polish and style rather than credibility. Audiences eae of 
someone with whom they can easily identify. In a recent sine a 
television programmes for British trade unionists, the presente 
were trade unionists and not television professionals. Most 


sen- 
viewers who were asked about the programmes felt that these pre 
ters were much better than professional ones. 


Some viewers ex- 
pressed distrust of professionals: 


‘If they want to put a thing 
i i tre sitting lis- 
over, they can more or less convince you while you're 


š ; were 
tening'. (20) They preferred watching someone whose interests 
clearly close to their own. 


3 The sound track needs to be clear 


The commentary must be co-ordinated with the pictures. This rer 
Sometimes difficult when the original sound track is in one lang 


and another is dubbed on, perhaps with additional explanations. 
is often more effective 


to show a film without sound and provide z 
projectionist or an assistant with a commentary in the local send” 
uage to read aloud. Sound and picture can thus be accurately ee or 
ordinated and the reader can watch audience reactions and explain 
amend points on the s; 


s d 
pot or after the showing. (21) Music or ee 
effects should be used with caution. Both can be distracting ( 
while music must be chosen to suit loc 


al taste (23) and sound 
effects are easily misunderstood. 


4 Is colour helpful? 


contribute to greater understanding. A 
+ however, i 


ication in developing countries- 

Y be sufficient, but where the Ë 
oxtant, lack of colour could sometimes aC 
Traditional herdsmen might disregard a black 4? 
wledge of cattle is so intimate 


white film on cattle. Their kno 


S turning the pictures into an abstraction 
for them. There may be a str z 
. onger case f ilms fo 
people with little educational e PT 
thought. (25) 
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MAKING A FILM EASY TO LEARN FROM 


Individuals have different learning preferences. Some of us attend 
better to words, others to pictures, some to details, others to 
things as a whole. Film caters for each of these preferences and, 
as it compresses different aspects of a theme into a coherent whole, 
it helps viewers to understand a topic thoroughly. It is also 
likely to be thought true. (26) 

But viewers are easily distracted. 
the screen, such as an animal crossing the foreground, can attract 
attention. More seriously, an interesting segment of film used 
merely as an example can attract all the attention to the detriment 
of the main theme. A film for training teachers of social science 
showed briefly a clash between students and police in order to stim- 
ulate discussion about selective perception - how police and student 
viewers might perceive that event differently. But the powerful 
visual material distracted viewers into a discussion on the rights 
and wrongs of student demonstrations. (27) 

Adult learners tend to make snap judgments about films, and they 
will go away or turn off the television set if the start of a film 
disappoints them. Rural audiences in Kenya make no attempt to 
absorb any information from a film, if it gives the impression it is 
Primarily entertainment. But if they decide it is educational, 
they make every effort to understand and retain the content. (28) 
Sometimes straightforward, even dull, films appeal more to learners 
than lively ones. Some Ugandans studying letter-writing techniques 
in the 1960s preferred to learn from serious, straightforward tele- 
vision programmes rather than entertaining and varied ones, (29) 
while teachers in Colombia studying with the Universidad Abierta de 
Javeriana were irritated by entertainment breaks in their television 
Programmes. (30) 

A film can contain a number of points and yet be easy to remem- 
ber. When film and sound presentations on the same topic are com- 
Pared, there is generally a greater density of facts in the filn. 
One investigation revealed that television contained an average of 

1 major points in the first ten minutes, more than corresponding 
radio talks. The difference is largely due to the medium. The 
Camera moves on from one thing to another, so that points are 


developed o iefly: (31 
In pr ae do n the printed word such items would have 
formed part of a general discussion. In television each illus- 
tration had to be seen long enough to enable the viewer to 
assimilate it, so that it acquired ass it did not 
real i i opment o: e theme. 
Veins His a aad e sss are not distracted or confused by 
Such density, and understand and remember film as clearly as the 


Same materi i int or on radio. 
al presented in prin r b , > 
Film by itself, however, has limitations. Watching a film is a 


Passive process. The audience is usually physically relaxed, even 
if mentally excited. A film demands all the viewer's attention; 
She is unable to stop it, to repeat a bit of it, or to take notes 
while she watches. She will learn more if the film can stimulate a 
more active response. (32) We may repeat or summarise points, 
Perhaps in a different way from before. People learn most from the 


An irrelevant movement on 
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i so 
first few minute: the middle, 
i and least from (33) 
i inutes of a presentation, í 
non repetition may usefully occur in the later part of a film Š 
Questions in stimulate thinking, although we mu; 
i in the commentary can g : i 
be car ee i viewers from what follows Bet ter 
t to distract vie ae 
till pei May arrange activities to support a se As with wi 
x i ted material can be provided or group discussions arra 
prin nged 


THE SOUND TRACK 


š is an illustra- 
two kinds of educational film. The first sale PE 
There are h background pictures or film excerpts SEE 
= o aT th to a presentation depending mainly i SRELE E 
s 5 ss sus with a commentary, where the visua 


i and 
more time 
are as much part of the fabric as the words. Usually 
effortare Spent on com 


++ is 

nd it 1 

posing the pictures than the ci erdot 
i L 

therefore easy to assume that the pictures are the ma eh 

communication. 


d the 
ompare 

How important are the words? When Joseph aee Tecs 
comprehension of radio and television programmes ook ates and he 
tures, he found no significant difference between 

therefore concl 


ia accoun- 
uded that common factors shared by the agama es 
ted largely for this. The visual part of a television p š 
Probably less important than the Spoken part: (34) full, televi” 
even when it is using its visual capacities to the much of the 
sion must still rely on language to communicate ra moves away 
meaning of what is seen. And the moment the subjec iela of 
ly perceived 


i es 

; pictur 

pictures to communicate. (35) 
and sound are com lementary. x ; 4ty< 
a a commentary poses little oe to 

use short sentences and direct language in o: 

keep up with the flow of pic 


š inely 
tures. If a commentary is gree 
complementing Pictures, it is unlikely to be too dense or 
cult. (36) 


ASSESSING EFFECTIVENESS 


e- 

nges are always costly and some- 

times impossible. It is therefo 

testing to the mini ` ing to 
In circumstances where film is relatively unknown and is I of 

l, it is advisable to test the understanding i 

ng lines such as those used before the m 

satellite experimen Alternatively, we may simply assume ae 

i Ot be understood and avoid them or gee 

i This is quicker an 

The story or argument of a 

before the film 


film can be te 
is made. 


und 
Sted in print or SO 
A Photo-booklet, 


ó: ra 
a demonstration O 
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play can be used to assess comprehension and attitude. This method 
has advantages. Showing people a film can be deceptive, as viewers 
Sometimes like films that they do not understand very well. (37) 
Some argue that it is impractical to test films, on grounds of 
cost and difficulty. (38) Others argue that testing and revision 


can make a major difference to effectiveness. (39) We must decide 
if we have the will, time, money and manpower to remake a film if it 
Proves to need it. If our answer on any of these counts is nega- 


tive, then testing a film, once made, is pointless. We can, how- 


ever, monitor audience reactions in order to help with later produc- 
tions. (40) 


SUMMARY 
Our use of film or television is likely to be selective. Moving 
pictures are particularly good at documenting events and processes, 
at demonstrating activities, at arousing strong feelings, and at 
stimulating the memory. We will usually choose film where one of 
these aims is uppermost. Films are best made round a single theme, 
Several styles of presentation are satisfactory, the best being the 
least abstract. Animation techniques should always be used spar- 
ingly. Care should be taken to include material that gives some 
local flavour to the film, and this should be done without upsetting 
cultural norms. 

People generally have little diffi ' 
Standing films. Both commentary and pictures are important. 
Where the audience is likely to have little experience of moving 
Pictures, we should avoid fancy camera techniques. It helps if the 
Presenter is someone to whom the viewers can easily relate. The 
Sound track should be linked to pictures actually on the screen. 
Black ana white films are usually adequate, but colour may sometimes 
€ needed. A well-structured film will of itself stimulate some 
farning, but follow-up activities are needed to reinforce this. 


culty in following and under- 
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“ 5 ae included in On the Road 


ee advice on the presentation of films 1S ce Salar 
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s sem (ed.), 'Quality in Instructional Television - This boo; 
So contains discussion of evaluation and testing. 
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Approaching number 


P = ing maths 
The range and characteristics of traditional maths Teaching 


P apan i i rks ~ 
at a distance - Guidelines for action - Finding out if it wo 
Summary 


y š ts of 
Numeracy is an integral part of all basic education. Concep 
time, distance, wei 


; = 
Sht or price appear throughout materials co 
cerned with practic 


5 senta- 
al skills. This chapter considers the pre 
tion of such mathematical content. 


Difficulties occur 
ent cultures. 


We may distinguish 
g of these concepts: jotad 
need for, and therefore a pee sen 
use of, number. Where, for example, there is limited ne oD 
and exchange, there may be little demand for calculatio’ 
everyday life. 


be a limited 


+ it is difficult, for 
example, to multip 


Writing numerals is an © ae 
acus, which makes many Tedi 
r-counting, which is help 


calculation. 


Another is the ab 
tions easier. 


x 
re o 
ures of length. A met 


be 
n 
+ Once understood, ca rely- 


ficulties might occur, an 
st step towards this, eel 
ristic features of restri 


: em. As the fix 
look in more detail at Some characte 
maths systems traditi i 
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THE RANGE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF TRADITIONAL MATHS 


Recent observation of shopping in Lesotho illustrates a restricted 
use of number. Some shoppers would buy one item - a tin of beans, 
Say - pay, take the change and then buy a further tin. They pre- 
ferred to do each transaction separately. (1) They could only par- 
tially understand and use number: they could perform one financial 
transaction but, in this context, they seemed to have no notion of 
multiplication or addition, the operations needed to calculate the 
cost of two similar items. 

Partial understanding of some aspects of mathematics does not, 
however, necessarily mean an inadequate grasp of others. There are 
indeed a number of concepts and operations basic to an understand- 
ing of maths and, moreover, the subject is hierarchical - with 
understanding of one idea frequently depending on the prior under- 
Standing of another. But people may develop their understanding 
unevenly. One group of people may be highly skilled in the maths 
Of trade and exchange; another group, gamblers for example, may be 
excellent at estimating probabilities; money changers and bankers 
are quick to calculate exchange and interest rates. Such skills 
may be developed because of specific occupational requirements or 
they may be shared by all members of a culture. 

The language and conventions of number frequently develop errati- 
cally. Systems may contain peculiarities in terminology and meas- 
urement, often left over from an earlier age, such as the English 
Measures of quantity, gross, score and dozen (144, 20 and 12). You 


need to know in what circumstances these are the only correct meas- 
ngland, for example, screws 


ures to use. Until very recently in E a 
Were always purchased by the gross, while eggs are still bought by 
the dozen. Such anomalies can probably be found everywhere. It 


is essential for teachers to understand local numbering and measur- 


“ng systems. (2) 


l Number systems 

ge will tell a great deal 

s do not exist for 
tthe fifth pot' but 


TI 
a words used for numbers in any langua 
Cut the number system. In some languages word: 


numbers themselves. You can say ‘five pots' or 't p 
not 'five' on its own. This indicates that counting may still be 


Closely linked to the objects counted, and people without formal 
Schooling may have difficulty in handling numbers abstractly. 


Sometimes important articles have their own number words. in 
ds used only for counting 


© North of Eni set of number wor ; 
Sheep was as aa in use. On the other hand, in many 
Parts of Africa, it is traditionally considered to bring bad luck to 
pote People or animals explicitly, and alternative methods have 

pen devised. The Nigerian novelist Chinua Achebe describes how 
x ° Igbo People used the annual yam feast as a census mechanism. 
ach person presented a yam, and that way numbers were known without 


Countin P language may contain a number 
oE k; k pr z arkings; Jomo Kenyatta 


rds of cattle by observing their coloration. (4) 
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i ith good or 
Sometimes a pa er is stron associated wi g: 
i i i gly 
i particular number c 
T even, for example, denotes bad luck in many p. 
bad luck. S , n ae of 
ae chi O: wW: i ti oblem: A man 
A ild, confronted with the arithmetic pr . 
h eaten seven fishes. If he eats three more, how many 
as h ny will he 


‘OW 
d by tomorr 
have eaten?' might very well respond: ‘He'll be dea y 

i an unlucky number. ' ; . IB yon EE 
P i can affect ability to estimate. 


ood 
lari; e stones as aids to calculations, you may become bet x 
age k i the number of pebbles in a heap, while gene (6) 
ps mag cet ot the number of houses or people in a vi cus, aH 
K assist counting and calculation inelnde aia me 
the tally stick. An unusual tool was the 'quipu oe og strings ii 
ancient Inca civilisations: knots were tied in a s n. Eha Juman body 
a systematic but complicated notation system. = ape 
is used to help with counting. Most African coun eB Eya 
derive from finger-counting, which is still widely used. 


5 riate con- 
large numbers can be expressed simply by using the approp. 
ventions. 


h- 
m district to district, though ee 
out East Africa a standard system has been developed for tr In 
ften derive from Finger coui. a oh 
Standard word for 99 meant hrat this 
bend one finger which have units which bend one finger th 1 (7) 
‘tens nine with a root that is gerne 
The most co ings of numbers are five, ten and age 
1 old currency Systems used strings of poa place 
rty or sixty, and transactions still e Gri 

People learn to calculate quickly an ns are 
ciently using such awkward numbers although complex operatio: 
cumbersome and lengthy. 

In many languages, 
tions. In Swahili, 
West African Kpelle 1 
of two parts of a who 
ty. (8) 
Words that 
tions of th 


there are no na 

for example, 

anguage, j= 
; š ; ua 

le; it does not contain a notion of eq 

There are no wor i 

denote numbers 


š An 
d in a society. 


itionally 
by mutual ca, the Chagga pass ns 
out their the tallest man around li one 
down with a string is measured aa 
This length is one 'laa'. eg at 
in length is then tied toa fixed Pike 
the other. a circle is described with 
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hoe, where the house walls are to go. The height of the door is 
also one 'laa' while the width is equal to the circumference of a 
man's head, again measured with string. In this system an exact 
relationship between proportions is ensured. (10) The standardisa- 
tion is within the one building; it would be difficult to mass pro- 
duce prefabricated parts for houses using such a system. 

Some measuring devices are more rough. Swazi rush mats are 
priced according to their width, whether they are square or round. 
Tü Lesotho, the area of circles was traditionally a measure of the 
diameter only, while of rectangles it was half the perimeter (the 
length added to the breadth). This led to serious misunderstand- 
ings some years ago when an attempt was made to help farmers with 
their ploughing by hiring them tractors at a fixed price per 
acre. (11) 

Traditional systems of measuring time may also differ from inter- 
National standards. Frequently a day is measured from dawn to 
dusk, so that East African time starts at 6 a.m., for example, and 
the standard 1 p.m. will be seven hours. '‘Weeks' also have a 
Variable number of days, perhaps four or five, depending on the 
traditional market cycle. In both these cases many people may be 
Operating on two different time scales, standard international and 
traditional. (12) 

People's lives in the countryside everywhere are guided by the 
seasons and the weather. We should be particularly careful in 
teaching about agriculture to describe intervals of time with 
appropriate markers. Any farmer knows when the weather is right 
for Planting, cultivating or harvesting; guidance on new or 
improved methods will always make more sense if instructions on 
timing are linked with the weather conditions or actual progress of 
Plants. an instruction to plant seeds after the rains have 
Started is more sensible than one to plant in a particular month. 
Reference to named months is therefore frequently unnecessary and 
appropriate, as well as a potential cause of difficulty. , 

Many people use memorable events in the past as reference points 


rather than measured periods of time. A person may know his age 
th's coronation, not 


from being born in the year of Queen Elizabe oron 

from Counting the years that have passed. In societies where there 

are age grades, people are grouped in sets of perhaps three years, 

s n 

9 that age is not calculated precisely. ` ; f 
Traditional methods of measurement and international conventions 


May both i i same society, with many people under- 
be widely used in the Teachers need to 


Standing the traditional methods much better. 
®come familiar with these methods if their lessons are to be well 
understood. 


3 š 
Conventions in using numbers 


Conventions for grouping and ordering objects differ from culture to 
Culture. Whereas in England eggs are bought in dozens, in Italy 
Vou buy them in pairs. In some countries Sunday is the first day 
Of the week, in others Monday. Failure to observe such conventions 
can cause eoneuston, as arose with a Lesotho Distance Teaching 
Centre booklet on crochet. At one point readers could not follow 
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the instructions which talked about holding the wool with so. 
first finger. English first finger is the index, but in Seso 
your first finger is your little finger. (13) 


4 Maths for fun 


Mathematical development is seldom limited to the barest a 
Number games are common almost everywhere, and extend mathematica 
experience beyond the purely functional. (14) 


a " : s I Rac 
In Africa children's games include finger-counting rhymes, Rete 
tions of noughts and crosses, and 'network' games, where you mus 
draw in the earth a maze 


-like pattern in one continuous line. 

Logical riddles are also popular and games with arrangements of 
stones, where a player must identify a particular stone selected by 
his opponent. One game, 'tarumbeta', popular in Tanzania, starts 
with beans arranged in a triangle, These are taken away in turn 
and a child with his back turned has to give the number-name of the 
bean, but must not answer when the first bean in any row is 
removed. (15) 

Several mathematical 


games are widely played by adults. Games 
of chance that use chi, 


i - and 
many names - 'wari' and 'solo' are some ~ à 


The map in Figure 12,1 shows by shading all the 
areas where the game is traditionally played. 


The 'wari' type game 


FIGURE 12.1 Map Showing where ‘the game' is layed 
Playe 
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is pla i 

ae aif a a two row board while 'solo' is played with four 

thinking "qa ag shows a gaming board. The game involves quick 
adding and subtraction, and skill in estimation. (16) 


FIGURE 
12.2 Board for 'omweso' from Uganda 


M 
PAE ss games are based on action rather than words. Few 
oberations po ayers to use number-words; rather, calculations or 
But dares ¿= performed mentally and a piece moved or mark made. 
Na (ox! masa eal eae and familiar, and each provides practice in 
such came ts A ematical operations. ‘ Teaching which uses or adapts 
levelop mathematical points is likely to be attractive 


and 
easy to understand. (17) 


TEA 
CHING MATHS AT A DISTANCE 


Teachi 

of ee start with an analysis of the average person's use 
asis Foe na If approximation rather than precision is the normal 
deas of e a EEn people will have difficulty adjusting to 
for B A s ; If people have a fixed world view and look 

i y in their lives, ideas of chance and probability are 


difficult. M F s 
athematics teaching often challenges accepted values. 
—to-face, the 


tic. Simple 
of general rules, 
of different problems. 


£ 


hierarchical. 
anding the prior under- 
must be of another. In distance tea atical content 
Udarea eed with a thoroughness that allows those whose prior 
makes = is limited to grasp the ideas- The learner who s 
e oe may have no immediate access to further help. 
erstanding of even simple mathematical concepts should not 
have studied maths at school 


be 
t 
en 
for granted. Even those who 
Ina 


for ye 


us. 

€ majori Only 13 of 36 topics were 
larly am ity. (18) Knowledge of maths is unP 
Ongst those whose only teacher has been experience- 
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SSSR SSK REEL 


Let us suppose that you are writin 
some other practical topic and have 
some incidental mathematical information. 
whether to teach the mathematics sys 
or to provide an explanation that co 
necessarily be transferable to other 


You now have to decide 
tematically from first principles 
vers the point but will not 
situations, For example, one 
be mixed with four parts of 
with several different examples, 
e to measure and mix accurately 
or you may Suggest a method of measur- 

a container, without going into the mathematics. 


liquids in any Proportions; 
ing it out with 


ication curriculum, you probably 
if the manual is on its own, you should 


€cessary to dig a hole in the 
Sees a se hole must be between 60 and 80 centimetres in dia 
and between 4 and 6 Ë asa 

hole with a metres deep, Then you must cove 


° (You can instead use reinfor- 
Sure 1 metre 20 (or 1 metre 
In the middle of the plank 

metres by 15 centimetres. 


xact measurements, The 


A truction coula be describ without any 
Precise measurements, ribed very clearly 


S apart. A simple conte 
` “The process of making ne 
with diagrams explaining 

able to measure 10 centi- 


ical approach, we must start by aren 
concepts, Mathematics uses symbols. i 

to understand 'a piece of woo ta 
a So we must agen 
? ny notation w š the 

for division is explai We use. Tp Figure 12.5, 


examples. The ideas 
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de la fosse. 
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@ How do you reckon 10 centimetres? 


Place your hand flat on a piece of paper. 
The fingers must be kept quite close together. 


With a pencil make a dot at the end of your little finger, 
and another dot at the end of your thumb. 


That gives you the distance you must leave between 
two seeds. 
Now cut a little stick of the same length. 


You can use this stick to measure the distance be- 
tween two seeds. 


For instance in a 1-litre can, you put only one seed. 
It must be put in the middle of the can. 
But you can put several seeds in a big gourd. 


Stick to use as measure 


Length of stick 


FIGURE 12.4 How do you reckon 10 centimetres? 
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Ë: División 


dividido entre 


52 


1e 22 3a 42 2 
6:2-_|o:2-_ |4:2=-_ lig +2=_|20 +2=— 


iT 


qe 32 42 ° 
3+3- |e:ə- |2:3-_ |27+3-— |30+3= 


5° 


FIG 
URE 
1 : : s 
2.5 Teaching division (original in colour) 
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There are, in many languages, problems with vocabulary for mathe- 
matics. (21) Often the precise term needed does not exist, or 
words may be available but too vague in usage to convey the proper 
meaning, like the Kpelle word for 'half', Symmetry, regular shapes 
and care for proportion may be evident in a society, and well under- 
stood in practice, but there may be no way of talking about them 
with mathematical precision. Mathematical games, for example, 
generally involve action and thinking, but seldom require verbal or 
written calculation. 

Those preparing distance-teaching materials with only a little 
mathematical content have a difficult task. We are unlikely to 
want to introduce and teach an extensive maths vocabulary. We need 
to draw on words that combine the precision of mathematical terms 
with the potential for understanding. We must avoid vague words 
that only approximately express the idea we are presenting, and look 
for ways of expressing concepts from everyday experience. 

When a term new to learners is used, it should not only be ex- 
Plained: learners should be given an opportunity to use it, in an 
answer to a question, perhaps, or in a discussion, so that they 
learn and remember it. 

Where a learner must perform a calculation himself, he needs 
several examples for practice, These should be related to everyday 
experience so that they are easy to assimilate. Answers should be 
immediately accessible to learners - upside down at the bottom of 
the Page, overpage, or clearly indexed at the end of a booklet. 

With access to answers, the learner can move on quickly and smoothly 
from one step to the next, Answers should also contain advice for 
those who have made a mistake so that they do not get stuck and give 
up. if the writer composes and writes down answers as he sets 
questions, roblems and teach more systematically. 
aider Kot the Con i methods of calculation, we need to con- 
rmation is to be used. Sometimes a learner may 
‘ tions, perhaps working out different 
prices for different quantities of edie In ed 2 gise it may Þe 
helpful in the long run to teach her how to read and make a table: 
ample, may be helped a great deal if she can use, 

Tables, esa € s: +S getting on each transaction is correct. ia 
unñacakama. , Charts and diagrams are particularly difficult 

xcellent readers often find them hard; 


oor reading skills find them even more difficult. 


Chart formats can dis- 

A health education pro- 

i È “ © show the relative fre- 

š in different areas, and explain the importance 
O prevent it. The chart i i i an 

INADES booklet for West Afric n Figure 12.6 is from an 

own records. 


Sramme, for example, Could use a chart t 
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Presenting maths well in print demands much space. A tial 
calculation should, where possible, be presented on one Poa ¿sana 
Diagrams must be placed in the correct sequence and next to TEA 
tions. Large page formats are often advisable. The ET 
Figure 12.7 is from the workbook of the van EEE On sss = 
'Make it Count' for British adults who have difficulty in ha erie A 
numbers. A sequence is arranged going down the page; mie a 
clearly headed, the point is explained in print and easy e — 
example is given, followed by an exercise at the bottom of ae 
Notice also the symbol used for the exercise, and the clear bu 

sive signpost to the answers. š 
i a Ebeenatiye, or additional, mode of presentation to consider 
is maths 'kit' materials. There are many simple and cheap oe 
bilities using paper alone: measuring tapes, templates for cutti 
out shapes (such as dressmaking patterns), packs with a paper 


e 
pattern to use and press-out or cut-out paper sets to make scal 
models of objects for construction, 


Practical aids of this nature can b 
experiment, children in Ni 
models, using work cards. 
instructions, get informatio: 


e of great help. As an 
gerian secondary schools made paper I 

The aim was to help them follow written 

n from diagrams, use measuring and 

drawing instruments, and gain a greater English and mathematical 
vocabulary. These lessons were voluntary, but the children 
thoroughly enjoyed them, iqht 
improved. (22) A similar exercise with ready drawn cut-outs aA 
be used in distance teaching to make a scale model of a constructi 
such as a chicke 
at a distance a 
work that does not have immediately useful results, 
distance is in 


Š itself demanding, and extra demands are unwelcome. 
While print offe 


. (23) As for television: | 
“plained very well in moving pictures: 
The relationship between symbols - notation in graphs, for example 
and the objects or quantities they represent can also be well pre- 
sented on the screen, Moving pictures can show consecutive stages 
oe en the other in a way that might be boring or confusing on @ 
page. 


te a full Script for any mathe- 
Second, ther 
differences in experi 


an e ence and understanding, 
person has difficulty in keeping up or underst: 
point? Tf we rely on 


dif- 
, We cannot accommodate 
ferent needs. Supporting materials can 

at their own pace. 
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~ fractions 


2 equal parts 3 equal parts 


4 equal parts 


1 
io of one 


10 equal parts 


1 
To of £1 
10 equal parts 


DL») 


ie of £1 WDD» 
100 equal parts 
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FINDING OUT IF IT WORKS 


It can help if a mathematician and non-mathematician develop — 
materials together. The maths teacher suggests ways of — 
the ideas, and the other raises objections, till all possible p Ë 
lems have been aired and agreement has been reached. After tha x= 
the material needs to be tested on a sample of students to discov: 
whether it is well understood and fits local conditions. A 
The concealed clue technique may be useful for testing. (25) £ 
Problem is set; if the learner cannot do it he tears off a re 
paper from a sealed packet. He there finds a clue which may he a 
him to get the answer. If he is still stuck, he tears off anothe 
slip, and so on. We could identify the average level of under- 


standing of students or diagnose problems by finding out how many 
clues they need. 


SUMMARY 


We can define the likely areas of 
fficulties that are likely to sr. 
unt our objectives and decide whethe 


or whether to avoid inessential maths, 
If we do choose to teach 


the maths formally, we must do so thor- 
oughly, taking care over language, presenting answers, using dia- 
grams and charts, and investigating possibilities for kits and pran 
tical approaches. Maths can also be effectively taught by radio, 
television or film, provided that People can work at their own pace: 


BACKGROUND READING 


ts teaching, a choice of an __ 
Zoltan P. Dienes, On the understand 
Richard R. Skemp, 'The Psychology of 
For the cultural context of understanding 
rt or a long book: John Gay and Michael Cole, 'The 
in an Old Culture'; Claudia Zaslavsky, ‘Africa 

The content Of both books 


x teaching maths, refer to the 
r Or to John Gay and Michael Cole, Or 


lished about text 
ing Centre's 
helpful. 


s. Future 
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Approaching science 


Sci ifi ta 

Fag method and traditional thinking - Teaching science at a 

s ape = Language problems and text presentation - Doing experi- 
- A science curriculum for nonformal education - Summary 


t and worst in education. Good 


Sci š 
Cience teaching reflects the bes 
deas and solve problems for our- 


ne Seg enables us to develop i 

ihe p good science teaching encourages independent enquiry and 

earet uation of facts against hypotheses. Both require us to ask 

Cae rather than accept answers, to develop a critical attitude 

what accepted beliefs and new ideas. I unfortunately, much of 

s s at aa for education is indoctrination, the transmission of 

Cuasi statements and instructions from teacher to learner with no 
ions asked. Science teachers all too often simply dispense 

fferent interpre- 


br ERA ë 
escriptions to their students. Ideas open to di 
mentation are presented as 


Fla or theories involving exper 

P r as the way things tmust' or tshould' be done. 

©or science teaching is common in schools, and even mo 
s seldom taught as a 


of s : š 
chool. In nonformal education science i 
to scientific explanation fre- 


Bw 
eee but topics that are open i i 
Sesse y occur. Learning how to feed the family; learning how to 
Prov. nt disease and care for the sick; learning how to grow im- 
w ved crops or produce fatter, healthier livestock: in practical 
ae like these, scientific investigations and explanations can 
a ist understanding. Often these points are padly taught or 
™Ply ignored. 
mit explanations 


y learn to use a high 
ding the scientific 


re so out 


of the scientific 
-protein 


ack 
oe na, For example, 

Teaso; to feed their infants without understan t 

sorio If infant malnutrition is a serious problem, a quick pre- 

Ptive campaign may be needed to reduce mortality. Explanations 

on the other hand, a nutri- 


verted. 
tific ideas simply anā gradually. 


fie ect could introduce scien 
r opportunities arise in many circumstances? a handbook on 
anation of the chemical composi- 


e n 
Srowing could include an expl c 
-planning booklet could introđuce the 


an co 
ion om later when danger is a 
Sim 
Lig, 
n o ° 
Physion Soil, or a family 

ogy of human reproduction. 


lal 
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i i i tant 
A scientific attitude develops only gradually, so aE 
to extend opportunities for increased S ate eon ie 
courage questioning, Suggest new Paci Stiles gy Ss re as 
tions. Whenever scientific content recurs, we s sca eae hoce 
each case between Prescription and explanation. À L ss a 
is not made: Opportunities for Path Shee oe Pasien 
assed over unnoticed. Yet such e uca i i 
ee where the traditional, accepted attitude to airy te an 
flicts with a scientific attitude, This contrast be e I 
tific and non-scientific thought needs further elaboration. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND TRADITIONAL THINKING 


i igt ; e 
There are two Major features of Scientific method. One is th 


knowledge. The scientific thinker will 


š is 
extend his understanding. He conducts experiments to test h 
hypotheses - that is, his te 


in the light 


Stable world-s 


ystem. The dif. 
societies whic 


h lack a traditi 


ing 
is no once-and-for-all ar 9 
In her search to explain 


r understanding is never 
Similarly, th 


i thinker aims at 
planation of the world. (1) 


But he does not 
nena. He classifi 
around him. 


light of those 


e traditional a comprehensive ex- 
Seek out new pheno- 


groupings, A 
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absorbed i eee 
implies r: 1 existing system and explained in its terms. This 
it by selecting ae ase Bare the cause of an event, you can find 
naka en Sadie eee om existing possible explanations. You have no 
for aadmie explanations by testing possibilities and lookin 
it with a sss s ie, conclusions. The colour of a herb may Link 
cure. With each ae bodily organ or disease, and so it is used as a 
Qura Gls SED erb linked to a disease, some provide genuine 
closaa s ss. ers are useless, purely magical, connections. A 
native en eae i of this kind is unable to look beyond alter- 
Tal aaa mal relationships to discover other cures. 

ship: which c onal thinking, there are many complex sets of relation- 
bizarre San ses display themselves in charms or rites that may appear 
different r ae those who use scientific method and to those from 
rules, Bee tional thought systems. For each system has its own 
but the Saris mena are always fully explained within each system, 
ways thing “Oe Se differ from one to another, according to the 
an Accepted ave originally been grouped. If events suggest that 
derived ze explanation is not valid, then a different one is 

om within the system. The system is closed: it admits 


of no 
a N 

ono oe from outside. (2) 

used to ase difference in attitude implies differences in methods 

with a eae te explanations of events. The scientist starts 

ticular upon =n understanding phenomena, selects or derives a par- 

Carries out h esis and designs experiments to test it. She then 

her hypothesis. experiment and uses the results to confirm or reject 

e traditi š 

Procedure o thinker, on the other hand, does not follow a 

lished, aadh ypothesis and experiment. His principles are estab- 

objects to Sees the perceived or imagined relationships between 
explain events, with no need for testing. Explanations 


for 

Probl 

ar. ems can only be found by enquiry within already existing 
mly a limited number of pos- 


range 

š men 

Sible ine of phenomena. There are o 
anations for an event. 


e traditi 
itional doctor, again, there may be a 


maintains that 
magical 


there may be a 


number | 

Cause, ing of explanation for illness: 

there is à ychological cause, or a physical cause. In each case, 
specific remedy in his medicine chest. Each can be 

all three, his diagnosis 


tried i 
as aea in the event of failure of 
ovessa Peer There is simply some proceđural factor he has 
+ a relationship with an evil force the patient has omit- 
if it were known, 


ed to 
woulq oe ee to him, or some other factor which, 
cure within the doctor's control. The search for the correct 
° system. (3) ling round possibilities within 
tested medicines. Medical 
looking for new and more effec- 
This openness has led recently to inves- 
traditional approaches to medi- 
nd the psychological techniques 
ference in attitude to these 
r has respect for any 
others, less 
icines uncriti- 


tive 
En 5 Boge diseases. 
Cine ~ Ress physiological basis of 
ë one acupuncture a; 
dates itional doctor. But the di 
is profound. The good modern docto 


techn 
€ories 
+ but looks for evidence of their validity; 


Joog 

, ar SOG 1 
cally, oe in practice and prescribe med. 

Reeds nope traditional doctor has faith in his explanations; and 


thing more. 
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i can be 
In traditional thinking the sorts of i a S 
produced and the sorts of s S ee pe S S SS. 
i imited. e fram l rar 
e e ae A of explanations. f son ss 
a eres is not simply accepting another ee 
of the world, but it means looking for or accepting a Nas cane 
tions. In practice people may adopt a scientific ou 


i iti hes in 
areas of their life, while accepting traditional approac 
others. 


We need to distinguish 


i o ex- 
between a person who is prepared t 
periment and one who tri 


p k of 
es out something new within the T ala 
old ways of thinking. An example will help. Farmer T 


next to farmer S. Both are poor; S is keen to On 
while T is unadventurous. One year S plants his maize ERE yield 
way, evenly spaced in lines, At the end of the season, Next 
is better than T's, who still plants in the traditional way. 


' But S 
Year, T copies S. Her yield is higher and she is pleased. 
has gone a step further: 


` y and 
he has used a fertilizer on his field, 
his yield is even better. 


Next year T copies again. Unton uet 
ly there is drought this year, and both farmers have an — 
yield. T discontinues the fertilizer treatment. She sees 
reason to e. i 


A She is pre 


but not to go beyond that. S, however, 
realises that the rel 


ults constructively. He knows that Se 
drought, and not the fertili was responsible for his poor Tea 
He can use eith ess as a guide for trying out 
ther new ideas. 


A tentative ay 
can be suddenly halted, Bee aaa 
f failure seems high. And until farmer T underst 


ific approach. If we are con- 


Sy play a large part in 
People become accustomed to a scientific way of nd 
thinking and may as a result fing it easier to accept scientific a 
technical innovation, i 


and technology p1 


ay a smaller role 
develop a Scienti 


TT 
’ People have less opportunity 
fic attitude. 


TEACHING SCIENCE AT A DISTANCE 


This is a difficult task. 
Change their attitudes. 
be doing, 


O 
We know that adults can be reluctant t 
While it is 


d 
s ka easy to state what we shou 
it is not easy to decide how to do it. We need to en 
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c š 
n ERE thinking, and help people to understand new con- 
ate ee piers problem-solving skills. To do this, teaching 
emcouza qoq post structured, and debate, discussion and experiment 
as Paes $ ractical work gives experience of solving problems. 
renion s an aware that an experiment can help them with one 
Siea , es egin to see that this method can be applied to 
se ey begin to develop a scientific attitude. 
cee cana science at a distance is difficult but it can be done as 
Me aie y as in the classroom. The distance teacher is even at 
E TE when he plans his teaching. Since we are used to the 
Aep ë definition of objectives and to working out the content 
A rise riculum in the light of these, we often produce more 
aia rera ag A TE texts than the average text-book writer; 
In saaie we hold the same advantage over many a class teacher. 
Rei eaten oe non-specialist writer can call ona specialist to 
Uke hav, echnical matters, whereas the class teacher would most 
a ve to cope without assistance, l 
S in many countries conditions of life and traditional 
Swe ring? from region to region and between different cultural 
matar die” should consider carefully whether several versions of 
bus tsa are needed. Suppose we are producing materials on animal 
ry to combat chronic cattle aisease in a country with sharp 


regio š 
nal differences. In the East, there are farmers with small 
arable to mixed farming, 


he 

on. ag have recently diversified from 

turies the West there are people who have herded cattle for cen- 

interest The Eastern farmers keep cattle for beef. They are 

health ed in the cash value of the meat and therefore want fat and 

than Y animals; quality of meat is of greater importance to them 

tive PE of animals. They are likely therefore to be recep- 
© modern medical procedures that keep their beasts healthy. 


In 
the West, the wealth derived from cattle is traditionally meas- 
s. His farming prac- 


ure 
es the number of animals the farmer own 
than Ans developed to ensure the largest number of cattle rather 
tific was maximum health of a few. Training such farmers in scien- 
eir ethods of disease prevention involves a double challenge to 
values, first in replacing traditional thinking with a scien- 
f cattle 


tifi 
; © Outlook and, second, in suggesting that the value O 
vidual beast. The same 


ies i 

cnt the monetary value of the indi ` 

of g materials simply will not do for the two different groups 
rarners, 

re eats therefore always star 

Ject meus needs, and decide 1n 

Sets o£ be centralised or must be 

quently ene are challenged in di 

uce e scientific content, it ma 
How sos materials for different grouPi- N 
„Should we present scientific material? In a written text, 

E a a scientific point occurs, W° will probably deal with it 
v g like tisi nie problem is stated, perhaps in the form of 

esis or a question; some examples are given to explain and 


ing carefully at specific 
t of these whether our pro- 
where different 
as happens fre- 
time to pro- 


t by look 
the ligh 
locally run. 


fferent places, 
y be a waste of 


ea 


tical trial is des- 


111 

us 

arpon ee solutions are suggested and a pract i é 

mina ; the learner follows the instructions, 1n practice or in Hie 
which are also discussed in the 


a 
text. nd observes the results, 
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In elaborating the description of the problem, examples can be 
brought in from different local cultures, These may be stories or 
descriptive analogies, or perhaps proverbs. A survey in Nigeria 
found that enough Proverbs existed to express almost all the ideas 
of physics contained in the school curriculum. (4) 


There is no 
need to confine oneself to the typical dry examples of the old- 
fashioned textbook. 


It is, however, impossible to quote examples that are immediately 
relevant to all learners. We may, however, be able to use two or 
three widely different examples as a stimulus, and then ask the 
learners to imagine or observe further examples for themselves. 

Such an approach is Particularly effective in a discussion group, 
but it can also be used to stimulate individual students. 

; Another approach is to have two different sets of material work- 
ing together. A core text or radio Programme, perhaps, stimulates 
interest in a topic and presents the problem. Examples are then 


5 t way, perhaps on problem-based work cards 
which go on to lead the learner through an experiment. A large 
number of different cards on one topic can be prepared, to fit a 
number of different individual and local needs. Selection amongst 
these can be guided centrally, by choosing cards for each region, °F 
locally, 


by learning-group leade indivi 
leanen -group YS, or individually, by each 


F À in problems here: learning and 
iss ss s terms; giving instructions that can be easily fol- 
anplas a ng diagrams to explain procedures. i 

zon from local experience help with the introduction 
A new word explained in a familiar context can 


ar and text and illustration should 
Instructi 


defin 
e So that there is 1i error You should 
ins x 
f they are cl fore you 
n oth ear. Even befo: 
ten ssoPle, you can do or simulate the task your- 
aah for example, ran a course which 
i © Planting, Th ting 
Simul i š: = e stages of plan 
the hole, a bro oe a in the office using a wastepaper basket for 
the office teapot for the watering 
Y S a result o£ hi š Loa a 
men i is simple activity, 
ts and improvements were made to the instruc- 
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why to improve soil fertility. The words 'impermeable' and 'per- 
ee he carefully introduced, well-chosen and clear diagrams 
ae e the text, and practical activities are suggested to help 
es mays concepts. (The container with sand, water and a hole in 
sa S as already been used in an earlier lesson of the course, 
x: picture should be understood.) Each separate point is 

rmly differentiated with a number. 


7. 
pet clay takes whatever shape it is given, such as 21. Clay is Impermeable. 
S, pots and stoneware jars. 
1 Let us make a little bow! with wet clay. 
8. When it is dry: Pour a little water into this bowl. 
brown The water does not go through the wet clay. 
todion or black clay loses Its water and cracks; We say the clay Is impermeable. 
fea A also loses its water, but does not crack; 
tA clay can be used to make bricks and stone- 
are jars. 
19. If 
sory, is made wet again, it becomes soft and 
20, 


lf clay is bak 
T ed, it becomes very hard. 
he stoneware jars keep their Siapa 


22. On the other hand, if you pour water onto sand, the 


water goes through. 
We say the sand is permeable because it lets the 


bs HB Hae water through. 


Clay Is impermeable. 
Sand Is permeable. 


Water 


Sand 


18 $ Surplus water 


a 
ee 


P. 
IGURE 13.1 Discovering about soil: two pages from an INADES/FAO 


booklet 


DOING EXPERIMENTS 


Pi : ` 

I ass 13.1 illustrates too how a simple experiment can be included 

is a text. But simply describing the procedure for an experiment 
Seldom adequate. We have to convince learners that practical 


Work i e qM 
it is valuable and necessary, for they are often unwilling to do 


One reason for this is fear that the risks are too great. 
are not endanger their livelihood with new agricultural 
ies' health with a new diet, 


+ mothers will not risk their babies : 
£ contraception. Even 


Women se 
-seated fears. 


as 
mall aken such deep 


change or experiment can wi 
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Confidence grows with understanding and experience, and these in 
turn derive from practice and experiment in a context which does not 
threaten - analysing soil structure, for example, before deciding on 
a fertilizer so that possible risks and benefits are understood. 

But learners often neglect such tasks. They may not understand the 
point of them, they fear they may make fools of themselves, or they 
are put off by practical difficulties. (7) 

There are several 
and more attractive. 
students must do for 
well by other means. 
tion. For example, 


steps we can take to make practical work easier 
We can start by deciding which experiments 
themselves and which can be dealt with equally 
Some ideas can be grasped simply by observa- 
the nature of clay soil can be deduced from 
observing its behaviour in rainy weather (puddles form) or in dry 
weather (cracks form on the surface), Others can be taught by 
‘thought experiment'. (8) Parts of an experiment are described and 
questions asked so that the learner thinks out how the problem will 
be resolved. For example, information on soil structure could 
allow you to deduce where underground water supplies are likely to 
be found. This technique can be used for certain experiments that 
lised equipment. Some experiments can 


i as they require materials that are readily 
available or can be provided in kit form, 


be sensibly distributed. If opportunities 
agricultural training st oo pore Reh ae ee 
ised sessions. (9) At the same time, We | 
geable range of activ?” 
We should avoid clustering 

r of demanding acti And we should tell 
perform experiments. 
udents'! practical dif- 
d give clear instruc- 


Finally, 
ficulties. 
tions 


ome these we shoul 
work. 


uipment that wi je 


š Way of providing learners with 
d for practical work. The problems to consider in 


use a kit i A 
cost: the items to be T oe Sad ao oe cost 
each item carefully ang Y be expensive. You have to 

all i “ > n 
intended to continua Ow for inflation if your programme iS 


FOE gone: Years, Te may be possible to loan 
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Experiment 7 


Apparatus 
ide or three metres of fairly thick string. 
peas to ‘anchor’ one end of the string on the floor, such as a heavy weight. 
Space on a smooth floor (no carpet) which is two or three metres long and about a metre wide. A floor 


a with plastic tiles is very suitable. 
small amount of brightly coloured wool or thread. 


Anchor one end of your string at the centre of one end of your floor space. Stand at the other end of 
Ny Space and hold the other end of the string, holding it as near to the floor as possible without stooping. 
old the String so that it is just tight and then take one step forward so that there will be a small amount of 


Slack in the String and for most of its length the string is lying on the floor. i 
s Move the hand holding the string suddenly to one side and back to its original position. Repeat this 
everal times and Observe the effects on the rest of the string. 


SAQ 9 (a) 
Does the whole piece of string move at the same instant as your hand? Try to describe the effect which is 


Produced on the string. 
Ans. 9 (a). (2 min.) > 


ti Now move the end of the string regularly from one side to the other. Make the amplitude of this vibra- 
ton about 30 cm and keep the frequency fairly low, about 1 Hz (see page 113). 


i 9 (b) 
escribe the appearance of the string when this vibration is kept up. 
Ans. 9 (b). (2 min.) > 


you hold, by tightly tying on a 


Mark a poi i i the end which 
a point on the string, about % of the distance from the aq waq ts tne 


Ls 9f coloured wool or thread. Vibrate the end of the string as you did in part 
nts of the marked piece of string. 


SAQ 9 (c) 


Dissi 
cribe the movement of the marked piece of string. 
Ans. 9 (c). (2 min.) > 


vs d then at about 3 
Hz, ibrate the end of the string regularly at frequency of about 1 Hz, then about 2 Hz an 


z 
TAQ 9 (a) 
“eribe the change in the waves which is produced by changing the frequency. 
Ans. 9 (d). (2 min.) > 


End of Experiment 7 


aa science course for 
adults 13.2 an experiment from an elementary 
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kits 

arging a deposit, but a s 
eee ee a ton wie & mM no e 
yoa wi e items suggeste x 
you will ae 5555 sufficient at o 4, 
ee cs ae & course or project. Third, you will hav: a. SE 
duration ahs kit will be distributed. If it is to he portesi = 
Gee te ae packed, not too big or too heavy. I Te. ee n 
must m in one parcel, which may be difficult if items a 
ena usata: shapes or sizes. And, however it ee mag 
asad be readily transportable. It must be able to 


š š be exclu- 
the time the journey will take, so perishable ert gor asses 
ded, and it must be safe in transit; some chemicals, 

' 


ther 
iffi rt by O 
are volatile, dangerous to post and difficult to transpo 

means. 


r i kit. 

It is difficult to decide precisely what to wa wass T exper- 
One possibility is to incluđe all the items Faa pek National 
imental work in the Programme, A physics kit used py as adults 
Extension College in Britain for home students ee na a rae 
for secondary-level examinations included items like a 


i e 
š lable in th 
of cotton and a duster. These were likely to be available 
home of every student, 


it so 

but they were packed as part of ecg se for 
that the student was not distracted or held up by having vackieal 
an item. As learners are easily discouraged from doing p 
work, it can help if everything is readily accessible. that are not 

The alternative is a kit comprising only those items carefully 
easily available in home or village. Here we must POR 
that all items needed but not supplied are genuinely avai 
might, fo 


ing 
; or maki 

r example, provide people with all the equipment fi 

a simple electric m 


A i e 
otor except a battery, assuming this sean 
available, and then discover too late that some people canno 
batteries of an appropriate type. some 
It is sometimes possible to plan practical work so that le, has 
items are used Several times. A teacher in India, for Se an, 
worked out a way of teaching all the basic principles of New possi- 
Physics with a bicycle frame as his apparatus. (11) similar 
bilities may occur to you for te 


À ith a 
aching a number of topics with 
limited range of apparatus. (12) 


In nonformal educati 
isolation. 
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ee obstacles to improvement: a belief that bottle feeding is 
s 5 a the influence of fashion; a belief that sexual inter- 
oman ifa oe feeding are incompatible; and poor understanding 
ae a s nutritional needs and the values of different foods. 
Wë use Tayo to start with a campaign to promote breast feeding. 
Egas. fa e spots, newspapers, magazines and films to encourage 
CORNENI, eding, and organise discussion groups of school children, 
Paihana y groups, fathers and clinic patients. After six months a 
Kesast ee of women attending clinics are observed to be 
change eeding. So far we have helped to bring about a rapid 
he Mae an acceptable proportion of mothers. But there is 
Braho ze improvement in babies! health or drop in mortality rates - 
gamme aon malnutrition usually occur after weaning. Our pro- 
Has. 25 a not stop, and change may only be short term. There 
ike a been no real challenge to the mothers ' way of thinking. 
begin Pie area to tackle is the infant's diet. Our approach may 
Bredesen versify here. A campaign, similar in style to the 
effect. eeding one, may give information on food groups and the 
tie ene of good foods, or it may simply stimulate interest in find- 
clinics more. We may establish learning groups in well-baby 
may eid: or other places where young mothers meet together. These 
Tets an nutrition together with literacy and numeracy, using book- 
yet oth radio programmes. Other groups may use work cards, and 
recipe = watch cookery demonstrations. For those not in groups, 
of aan are sold on bookstalls and in clinics. A variety 
and hel ing opportunities are thus offered which reach large numbers 
studies literate and illiterate people alike. AS infant diets are 
have di£ the mothers begin to realise that different kinds of foods 
selva ifferent functions. They begin to work out diets Tor them- 
S, and analyse the nutritional value of regional specialities 


or thei 
eir own favourite dishes. 


A. ç 
S these ideas take root, changes become apparent. Infants are 


forward can now be 


Plum 

reintor and less prone to disease. This step ow be 
ies rced by further developments. There are several possibili- 
1 Growing vegetables 


Will Psi which different groups may choose. t z 

dents Bt provide foods for a balanced diet; we can peon = u: 

Mothers seeds and manuals. As they work in their gardens, the 

with th ras learn some basic agricultural science, and experiment 

The. eir crops in a way which is impossible with babies. 

Whole Š could also move on to learning about nutrition for the 
amily - an important step forward intellectually, as they 


y 5 : 3 
i b. S 
ana eae assessing what they have already learnt — ae 


Plyin Paes “ le? 
consi g the principles in new conditions. i 
"s. food for elas Naren and adults, and diets for the sick, 
heal erly and the pregnant. Or they could learn more about 
deepenie tally, linking nutrition with human biology and thus ` 
inkea wai their scientific understanding- Family planning, again 
Might wi human biology, could also be covered. ‘gone ponmi m 
© neeq t to learn about income-generating activities, motiva ed by 
broadca for cash to buy better foods. In this case print and 
Out 7 could teach practical skills, nto education 
e eop Peratives, 
uld generate many more ideas, many of th 


e dey 
elopment of the understanding of science- 


and move i 


em closely linked to 
an integrated 
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programme such as this might also include education S ak 
children, health workers and so on. But the point es eee adi 
It is possible to follow up one project with another a ae 
entific attitude gradually becomes part of the ene a s es 

And in such a scheme distance-teaching methods are li al 
shifts into face-to-face teaching, for cookery et Sendai 
family-planning advice, for example. Centrally are geen 
on some topics can be complemented by regional materials oe we 
local crops and foodstuffs. We have suggested a scheme whi 


i 4 ant 
courages a scientific outlook, and includes varied and relev 
practical work. 


SUMMARY 


1 i ience. 
Much nonformal education requires some understanding of scie 


š res~ 
The educator faces a difficult task, since many adults have a 
tricted view of the world. 


They need to develop a scientific <n 
look, and to do so they must be prepared to reject their old be 

and values. Scientific material must therefore be carefully l 
designed to proceed in small steps and to relate to local sS ae 
tions. We must deal in a straightforward and clear way with 28 
ialist language, diagrams and instructions, introduce experimen ok 
that are attractive and easy to do, and use kits imaginatively- 
example has shown in some detail how a science curriculum can be 
developed in response to ordinary problems. 


BACKGROUND READING 


For approaches to science: 


Robin Horton, African Traditional 
Thought and Western Science; Claude Lévi-Strauss, 'The Savage 
Mind'. For teaching science: John arap Siele and Gerry packer, 
'Teaching Science at a Distance'; Frederick J. Thomas and Allan »- 
Kondo, 'Towards Scientific Literacy', 
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How to help learning 


rials easy to learn from 


Li : 
earning from different media - Making mate 
ies = Relating learn- 


- 1 3 c ria 
as ae ee reinforcement - Substantial activit. 
© personal experience - Summary 


Our understanding of 
and on what we 
n to learn 


W. 
mace only if the conditions are right. š 
know ewes depends on how interesting we find it, an 
and reh, Y, 9n its presentation, and on our motivatio! 
er it. 
fale en ee education, the teacher can arrange his lessons to 
Cussions students. He backtracks, asks questions, initiates dis- 
ata qi and sets exercises whenever he sees the need. The teacher 
must ae has to approach his teaching quite differently. He 
ter aoe materials that motivate, explain and teach. This chap- 
ines is together themes from previous ones, and suggests guide- 
making effective teaching materials. 


LE 
‘ARNING FROM DIFFERENT MEDIA 
u es teaching materials encourage learning? First, whatever 
rest. used, it is generally possible to attract and hold the 
h th of students. Stimulating and relevant subject matter pan 
w attention, while variety and frequent demands for a quic. 
can help to hold it. Similarly, in any medium we can 
the requirements 


Organi 
a material so that it is easily understood; 
at explanations and examples are relevant and clear, and that 
reinforce understand- 


a i 
re sufficient activities suggested to 


How 
ea 
inte 
Cate’ 
resp 


x 3 

re = more difficult to encourage learning that lasts. If stu- 
Rossi, to retain new ideas, they need to make use of them as soon 
Points; le. Simple activities will help them to absorb small 
in orde these are not so difficult to provide in any medium. But 
neeq Boe to put together and retain a range of facts or ideas, they 
to thei to make some substantial use of them, and to relate them 

ana Wha Personal experience. As teachers, We have less control, 

t control we have diminishes as the learning becomes more 


den 
as 
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substantial. In our materials we can use techniques that bring 
about immediate reinforcement of the points we have taught; we can 
give directions for learning activities, but we cannot be sure that 
they will achieve what we intend; we can provide an environment 
that should help learners relate what they are learning to their 
personal experience, but we must rely on them to follow this 
through. The support we can give is therefore crucial. We must 
design our materials so that they give all possible encouragement to 
students to follow up what they have read, seen or heard. The 
nature and the organisation of this support have to vary with the 
teaching medium. 

The main problem is one of timing. The activities we will sug- 
gest will range from simple repetition or quick responses made ver- 
bally or mentally to more demanding written or practical exercises. 
All of these can be easily set down in print. With radio, many 
activities must be postponed until after the programme, as there is 
only limited scope for pauses, while with film or television activi- 
ties during the showing are severely restricted. 

Suppose, for example, we want people to do a written exercise. 
Where the instructions are printed, there is no problem. The stu- 
dent reads the text, and then writes the answers. He can pause in 
his reading or refer back to the text whenever he wants. with 
radio, he can manage so long as a pause is provided for writing. 

He could also take very limited notes as he listens to remind him of 
what he has heard. With television or film he can again write 
exercises if pauses are provided, but taking notes is very difficult 
indeed. He cannot use his eyes to watch a film and watch his own 
writing at the same time. 

As the practical physical requirements of performing different 
activities increase, we are forced to postpone more and more activi- 
og ee == ays a =s of the material. Moreover, 
the fact that the suda Uae tee? oa a E E S rE 
thoroughly as it was =e ade 5 ee 5 5) 
back to the material af ey et oe hes she any means of referring 

e e can certainly suggest activities of all 


kinds, whatever medi i 
a um we are using, but we should suit them to the 


MAKING MATERIALS EASY TO LEARN FROM 


Activities provide the main stimulus to learn, but the organisation 
of materials also has a contribution to make. We should consider 
using devices - of language, of typography, of sound or visual 


effects - to attract and hold attention. i 

figures in Chapters 7, 10, 12 and 13.) mie ae ` 
maries, prominent headings or rhetorical questions before an expla- 
nation (see Figure 8.6) all help people to absorb material more 
efficiently. (1) Or the teacher can explain the same point ina 
different way, complementing prose with a picture or a list, or 
quoting an example quite different from the previous one similar 
devices arga — with films. (2) It seems to make no difference 
what sort o evices you select, a i i 

many cues of this kind. (3) l sa 
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We can divi s eee 
forcement se gh BCUIVEELES into those which provide immediate rein- 
those which a s those which demand more substantial work, and 
ence. elp people to relate their learning to personal experi- 


I 
MMEDIATE REINFORCEMENT 


Teachi š 
dn a Tarere should include numerous activities to help stu- 
ted to major ei MeN point. I Such activities are not directly rela- 
Point is nM pg objectives, but serve merely to make sure a 
easy to co Stood and noted. They should therefore be quick and 
Tin apa mplete, so that they do not distract the learner from her 
Š objectives. 
a Prine ne of activity simply require 
most a ss thus encourage retention. 
in words ss for stimulating quick recall. 
a Written aig or in words and pictures, and both ca 
L Sho : an oral response: A 
oE rill questions. A question that requires an answer 
peck te or one sentence only: there should be only one 
e correct answer. This type of question is easy to 


devi 
evise, but many questions of this kind may become monotonous . 
f the short- 


people to recall or repeat 
Two types of question are 

Both can be presented 
n demand either 


2 3 

rang response questions. A variation o 

fon ad The question asks people to list a number of 

SEtan rom material just learnt. the TUSSEN therefore 

th. take a form such as 'Name the main items ...' or ‘List 
ree features of ...'- The chief constraint is that answers 

Other must be carefully devised to include all possibilities. 
etition and encourage the 


sarna aS of activity go beyond mere rep 
types of make immediate use of new knowledge. Both 'recall' 
Y the a can sometimes be used to provoke further activity 
answer! ent. For example a particularly useful form of 'short- 
term th question is a sentence with one word omitted, a technical 
eames has just been introduced. By saying or writing the word, 
igure 7 a helped to absorb it into their active vocabularies (see 
brig Se There are in addition some styles of question which 


e lea " i 
rners display and reinforce their understanding by selecting 


e co 
1 a P ses from amongst others: 
Statiamente questions. These inv 
easy t nts, one of which is true, 
Wie sa et but: ee are two d 
the a ong answer, it may stick in you 
š ia a and be right half the time. ' 
Neuse ee questions. These consist of a question, 
answe as the 'stem', and between three and five alternative 
bitin e of which is correct and the rest incorrect 'dis- 
i Pakea . There are several constraints: 
nn oration as tol Be given at once, 
earners x in broadcasting. 
tight. can guess answers, thou 
or 
‘iota with a poor grasp of a language or of aon 
tors nding fine differences of meaning between 
can be difficult. 


olve selecting between two 
the other false. They are 

rawbacks: if you choose 

r mind, and you can guess 


which presents 


om be 


gh they will seld 
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— It is difficult to compose convincing sets of multiple- 
choice questions, particularly when the teacher must use 
only a small vocabulary. 

3 Matching questions. These consist of a set of questions Or 

` stems and answers side by side. Each question has to be 

matched with the correct answer, in printed texts frequently 

simply by a line connecting the two. Two sets of pictures or 
words and pictures can easily be used as matching pairs if 
people have reading or language difficulties. This sort of 
exercise is too complex to present on radio, but can be done 
on television provided that pictures are used for at least one 
set of items. 

With printed materials, we have a wide choice of styles of ques- 
tion for reinforcing learning. With radio, television or film, 
questions which require selection are rather difficult to present- 
In addition, we must provide immediate answers to all such ques- 
tions. Since the questions are intended to be easy most people 
will get them right, but for the few who do get them wrong some 
chance of repetition is necessary. It would be tedious to present 
a lengthy question over again on the air, whereas with print the 
learner has the option of re-reading. So we should generally re- 
serve the more complex styles of question for print. 

The form and position of answers to such questions needs some 
thought. In broadcasting our only option is to state answers 
immediately after time has been given for a response In printed 
texts there are several possibilities. a 

We have been talking about questions that aim to drive home 
points already explained, not questions that involve complex think- 
ing. There is therefore no virtue in making things difficult by 
concealing the answers. Indeed the student who cheats and looks UP 
the answer before he tries the question may well be teaching him- 
self the point as effectively as the student who attempts the ques- 
tion first. However, most people will not feel confident that they 
are learning if they always see the answers, so they should not be 
too obvious. They can be placed: at the foot of the same page; 
over the page; upside-down, beneath the space to be filled, for 
one-word answers; at the end of the booklet; in the margin (below 
the question) if layout allows. Answers can be presented in a dif- 
ferent typeface from the rest of the text. An italic typeface 
could be used, as in Figure 14.1, as this takes longer to read then 
roman script, and so makes it more difficult to take in the text at 
a passing glance. 

Wherever the answers are placed, they should be easy to find and 
identify. As the first questions in a text are introduced, the 
system adopted should be explained and practised. Where answers 
are on a different page, the page number where they are to be found 
should be given with the questions, and the answer should also refer 
back to the page where the question is found. It is generally 
better to have answers near the questions rather than at the end of 
a lesson or booklet. It is frustrating to keep turning back and 
forth when questions are frequent. 

Even where questions are only testing simple recall of items just 


learnt, care should be taken to make Sure that answers given are 


sufficiently comprehensive. Where there is any doubt about whether 
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PLANTS 


LESSON Two 


In les 
so 
hae on one, you learned that all plants 
Oot system and an aerial system. 


Which 
ict Part of the plant joins the root 
ystem to the aerial system? 


4071109 ayy 


T 
HIS LESSON 


In this lesso 


n i a 
Y you will study six different root systems 


Ou will 
al i 
so find out why a potato is not a root 


You wi 
il 
l study the anatomy of each. 


And 
you will 
learn more about the functions of roots. 


Give 
one " 
function of roots here. 
uuu dn eyps hoy? 


8470S 194a 


AN 
EXPERIMENT 
Ou wil 
l also 
i do an experiment at the end of this lesson. 


You will need two bean seedlings and one 


maize seedling from the plants which I asked 


you to sow in tins when you received your last 


book. 
You will also need a carrot seedling. Go and 


pick one from your garden. 


Have them beside you as you study so that you 
different root systems 


can observe the 
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students will answer correctly, or where a trial of the materials 
shows students tend to make mistakes, the answer can include an ex- 
planation of how it is arrived at. It can also refer back to the 
text where the point was introduced, and should, where relevant, 
provide an explanation of common errors. Sometimes it is even 
useful to provide an additional question in the discussion of the 
answer, to test whether the point has now been understood. Such 
extensive answers are desirable for probing or difficult questions, 
but should seldom be necessary where questions are only intended to 
reinforce understanding. If many learners have difficulty with a 
question, then probably the point was not well taught in the first 
place, or the question itself needs rewriting. 


SUBSTANTIAL ACTIVITIES 


These aim to develop understanding rather than merely reinforce it. 
They include both practical and intellectual activities. In plan- 
ning them we should consider the major learning objectives we have 
defined and provide an activity to show that each has been achieved. 


1 Written exercises 


The stimulus for these may be questions of any of the types already 
suggested, but the learner must spend more time thinking or pursuing 
information in order to work out the answer. Different people will 
complete such questions at different speeds. Such questions should 
therefore be posed after a broadcast or film, whereas they can be 
built into printed materials at any appropriate point. 

Some of the questions may be much more open-ended than reinforce” 
ment ones. Sometimes, for example, we may require a piece of 
writing that expresses a personal viewpoint. Care should be taken 
that open-ended questions are not too demanding. Firm guidance 
needs to be given on structuring the writing and, particularly for 
those who are studying alone, advice on making notes, or other rele- 


vant stuđy skills. This is difficult to do without the assistance 
of print. 


2 Practical activities 


People must be stimulated to perform the activities and shown how tp 
do so. The transient broadcast media are best supported by print 
for reference, as we may be able to remember only a few instruc- 
tions, and need to check at each stage whether we are proceeding 
correctly. It is helpful to have at various points a question, a 
checklist or a diagram so that we can check progress. 


3 Discussion 


reas as an activity is important as a mechanism for sorting 
information to help us define our point of view or make decisions 
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ae 2 For the learner studying individually at a dis- 

P e s EREE can take two forms. It can be a dialogue at a 

oa she ao a tutor, by post or less frequently by telephone, 

E RGA AE access to occasional classes or seminars. In 

dicra. ow a learner does most of her thinking and learning 

Bee ieee casts can relieve her sense of isolation. 

iatea oe ps studying together discussion can be effectively stimu- 

Sis ny medium of instruction. Questions related to learning 
s can provide guidelines and we can indicate a number of 


aa 
Possible conclusions. 


REL 
ATING LEARNING TO PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
when we ask 
we are asking 
We can 


Heino aie learners are to write, talk or take action, 
thet +o irae: their learning to their own experience, 
Stimulate co their own contribution to their learning. 
matertals em to do this, but can never hope to include in our 
all the points they will want to use. So this aspect of 


leami ç 
ing is rather'different from those considered so far. 
We can choose between producing 


Ho 
w far can we go in assisting? 
Materials intended for a wide 


mate 
ang oe centrally or regionally. 
ried audience must be prepared with particular care, to accom- 


mo 
eon tua differences. But it is never possible to present 
Sensible at is totally relevant to each individual. The only 
Stances approach is to get people to think about their own circum- 
We p We might use questions like the following: 
What a going to study ways of preparing soil for planting. 
"Mos ° you do now to prepare your soil?' : 
Mies cece breed in these sorts of places: (list 
‘What = these do you have in or near your village? ' 
Such s ac do you regularly give your children to eat? 
Ses are ions are the first stage in a process where local practi- 
š Compared with new ideas, the relationship drawn out, and new 


ide 
Whim, accepted or rejected on a basis of under her 
many a The questions could be followed by a number of activities, 
emanding an assessment of personal experience. For example, 

oceed along the fol- 


nutriti : 
Owin ition project for rural mothers might pr 
in ie lines. After the women have listed the foods commonly eaten 
lassify them according to 


Pater s ars: they could learn to C i 
rbohya ritional content; this would involve explaining about 
example rates, fats, proteins, vitamins and minerals, and giving 

5: of each kind of food. The next stage would probably be 

ily diet of their children as 


O 
nformation, suggesting 


Ome 
enon dieter explaining the importance of different foods. The 
hi a 1 compare the new diets with their analysis of their 
taeste uo ens diets. They can be asked to list those foods 
i in the alternative diets that are available in their 
Y introg They can then consider modifying their children's diets 
j ucing some of these foods. They may accept changes or 
em, but decisions will be based on an understanding of the 


ca 


is now i 
k: Then we might introduce new + 
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A programme of this kind, presented step by step, would require 
several study sessions; it is sketched here only in the barest out- 
line. The activities suggested move backwards and forwards between 
gathering information from one's environment, and relating that 
information to new ideas. It is difficult to provide answers to 
these sorts of activities, but it is important to do so. Mothers 
will quite rightly not take risks with their children's diets, SO 
they need some help in evaluating the accuracy of their classifica- 
tions and the worth of their decisions. We can offer two or three 
sample answers, taken from different regions. For the child's 
daily diet, for example, we could present it like this: 

'Mrs M, in the Northern region, gives her child the following 

food each day ...' (listing the foods given at each meal) 

‘this is what Mrs T in the Eastern region feeds her children .--' 
Such case studies could be developed later, to provide continuity. 

Material of this kind is much more satisfactory when studied in a 
group than when studied by individuals. It is very difficult for 
an individual to assess for himself the validity of his experience. 
When someone is studying alone, written exercises for a tutor should 
ask him to report on his personal experience. A central tutoring 
service will not have any knowledge of particular communities 
superior to that of the people who actually live in them but should 
have relevant technical expertise; and the tutor can open up a 
dialogue, giving students an assurance that their own experience is 
valuable and relating new knowledge to that experience. 


SUMMARY 


Our teaching should include activities to provide immediate rein- 
forcement of learning, to encourage people to develop their under- 
standing, and to help them relate ideas to their personal experi- 
ence. Activities must be arranged to suit the medium. print is 
the most flexible, and can include activities of many kinds. with 
broadcasts or films, substantial activity must be delayed until 
after the presentation; since our memories are limited, it is 
difficult to bring about extensive learning with these media alone. 
There are therefore advantages in combining media so that they ane 
complementary. But beyond a certain point learning depends on how 
the materials are used as well as what is in them. In the next 


chapter we therefore consider different ways of organising the use 
of distance-teaching materials. 


BACKGROUND READING 


The best background to this chapter is to examine examples of 
materials. In addition there are: Janet Jenkins, 'Editing pis- 


tance Teaching Texts'; International Extension College, 'writing 
for Distance Education'. 
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Supporting learning 


The 
Value 
= ae ges 
ipport — Fi Gis 
For individual learners ~ For group learning 


O=st. 
Cult age a, 
ural i Pproaches - 
implications of Informal integration -~ Problems ~ The 
group learning - The cultural implications 


# | 
indiy; 
vidual learni 
ning - Summary 


ut their effective- 
The timing and effi- 
external 

n sessions all 


Pri 
inte 
nes a or b 
S Yoadc. 
Cie, Pends ast materi 
n a rials alone 
assessnee Steere upon the way they upe 7 
ea Pipe: trent lies mechanisms to pace learning, 
ffer ing, group teachi i i 
ence. p ing or discussio: 


THE 
Var, 
UE 
OF s 
UPPORT 
our knowledge of this is 
be attributed 


i qi 
ñeomp1s erence ean 
such support make? 
s can 


to et 
Senin 
cig Here 
sa Sabes SE - examples where effect: 
upport systems. 


Ers 
eve 
rene 
© and West African farmers 
ing better farming 
A ii 


© corr 
es 
pondence course produced by INADES - 
they would 


These eee woul 

ang S m e See ee to the group from a booklet; 

#zequeritly- a put the ideas into practice- the literate 

Sor aa and regularly in a grouP wi r leaders 

explained the next stage of the 

eeting In nearby Upper volta similar 

- Their social and economic circumstan 
But grouP 


ae Ub , 
fg Per and 
e Vi mos 
Tence Oltans, t groups finished their course mo 
I The support for the group jeaders ma 


(1) 
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2 Counselling and dropout among Canadian adults 


About 3,500 people in one province were completing an unfinished 
secondary education, using printed materials and television pro- 
grammes. A counsellor regularly visited the homes of all regis~ 
tered students. Only 15 per cent of students failed to complete 
the course, a very low figure for an extended course of distant 
study, where dropout often exceeds 50 per cent. (2 


3 Sharing experience among correspondence students in England 


At the National Extension College people usually study from printed 
materials alone with postal tuition. Students that attend optional 
seminars report renewed enthusiasm and new confidence, gained from 
realising that other students share their problems. They are also 
more likely to complete their courses. (3) 


4 Radio for motivation in France 


Correspondence students listened to radio programmes as part of 
their study. When these were replaced by tape recordings, many i5 
students did not bother to use them. They had been using the radi 


programmes more as an incentive to keep them studying than as 4 
means of instruction. (4 


5 Effective learning and groups in Lesotho 


People were using booklets to teach them how to crochet. They 
worked in three kinds of groups: with no trained leader; with à 
leader with the barest minimum of training; with a leader trained 
quickly but intensively. People in all groups learnt a good deal- 
Those with the thoroughly trained leader learnt most. The other 
two kinds of groups achieved much the same. In this case, if ue 
leader was to be trained at all, it had to be done thoroughly: te 


d 
These examples show that a variety of support strategies can be a 
to approach different problems. How do we organise the right aup 
port for our materials? Some more examples offer suggestions- 


FOR INDIVIDUAL LEARNERS 


Individual learners tend to be isolated. In an extended course oF 

study, they are easily discouraged. The gap between collecting jt 
information and translating it into action is particularly aifficu é 
to bridge on one's own. Assessing the quality of one's performance 

is also difficult in isolation, but the problems can be overcome: 
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l Radio school for fami i i 
amily education in the Dominican R ic: 
Support for listeners at home L ¿aS 


s — 
ee by the Dominican family-planning association, the school 

casts daily on commercial stations, covering family planning 

r 


e = and health education. To support the listeners, 

s eaflets and booklets are distributed. Letters from 

s Ps oe are used to determine programme themes and inform exten- 
ers, who visit local groups and clinics. The formation of 


listening groups is encouraged. (6) 


2 The Briti " š 
Sitar ritish Open University: support for the correspondence 


Hel td Student's time is spent studying texts alone at home. 

of Stud credit course requires 360 hours' study. The main medium 

SESBSEL in course texts of about 32 units. On an average course, 

tutora learning is given by 8 computer-marked assignments, 4 

(televisi ed assignments, 16 hours of instructional broadcasts 

Tas ite Bei radio), £ week at summer school, together with regu- 

casts on i seminars at regional study centres and weekly broad- 

an ieee of general interest to students. It is therefore 

indicate T and comprehensive system of support. (7) Results 

continue at of the 1971 intake of 19,581 students who decided to 

compietea cee after a three-month trial period, 52.7 per cent had 
eir studies by 1977 and over 3,000 were still studying. (8) 


3 Radi 
a š š 
dio Santa Maria in the Dominican Republic: support for the 


ome s a 
š tudent in a radio school 


importance for the 


n this 
is s £ 
ystem, radio and print are o equal 
adult studying at pri 


teach; 
many pea The learner is generally a young t ; 
instructio level. He alternates between listening to radio 
done e n and completing exercises in a workbook. A little study 
Meeting ach day. Once a week, every student goes to a group 
istribut The week's work is discussed and next week's workbooks 
Corrects Sd. The meeting is supervised by a monitor, who also 
ften h workbooks. He is not a trained teacher. Indeed, he 
has ean little more education than his group members. His job 
on the clearly defined for him, he has clear written instructions 
Month, Procedure, and attends a regional group meeting every few 
Š e Sreten is also visited regularly by school field staff. (9) 
nro ed works well: in one recent year just over 20,000 students 
Ən courses for six different grades. Just over two-thirds 
enrolled took the exam for promotion to the next grade, and 


Over 
three-quarters of these passed. (10) 


FOR 
SROUP LEARNING 


The 
Prob 
Ir l 
Sup Sms faced by individual learners re 


ie : P 
learner is no longer isolated, 


cede if they meet in a 
and the group can well 


OO 
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assess its own progress. The examples suggest different ways in 
which media and groups can be used together. 


1 Correspondence courses for African farmers: INADES 


The course for farmers and the system of group leaders and field 
workers have already been described. Each group, when it completes 
a lesson, posts off for comment a report form containing answers to 
simple questions. Thus progress is externally assessed in addition 
to the internal assessment provided by the results visible on the 
farmers' land. (11) 


2 'Rađio éducative rurale', Senegal: radio used alone as stimulus 
for learning 


The farm forums of Africa and Asia and the radio clubs of franco- 
phone Africa rely chiefly on radio to promote their aim, 'listen, 
discuss, act'. Some use a limited amount of printed material to 
outline content and record discussion questions. In some places 
there have been projects using television in much the same way. (12 
Members of the radio clubs in Senegal, as we saw in Chapter l, 
were organised into village clubs. They listened three times a 
week to a programme called 'Dissoo', the Wolof word for 'dialogue'- 
The programme dealt with topics of economic, social and political 


importance. Over two-thirds of the programme content was recorded 
in the field. Groups sent in letters. 

The broadcasting staff responsible for 'Dissoo' played an impor- 
tant part in supporting the groups. A large part of the small re- 
sources of the unit was concentrated on maintaining a liaison com- 
mittee of nine different government departments. This committee 
not only planned an integrated programme schedule but was expected 
to answer and act on letters from the villagers. In the early days 
of 'Dissoo' the radio received a stream of letters containing vio- 
lent complaints about government inaction. Many officials reacted 


against these and the programme would probably have closed down i 
President Senghor had not given it his strong support. (13) The 
villagers' letters prompted the broadcasting staff to take the role 
of agitators, making sure that farmers got the material and moral 
support that they demanded. For example in the early days, ground- 
nut growers pointed out that it was no use advising them to use 
fertilizers if none were available; action was taken, groundnut 
harvests in the area immediately increased, and debts were repaid by 
farmers at an unprecedented rate of between 90 and 100 per 


cent. (14) 


3 Tanzania: radio study group campaigns 
Tanzania has seen a series of national radio learning campaigns. 


have attracted up to 2 million par- 
A group 


rin- 


These, as we mentioned earlier, 
ticipants, who followed a radio series over three months. 
listened to a broadcast, then discussed it with the help of a p 


ted text. A trained leader guided the discussion. 
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The th i i 
eae aes elements of radio, print and discussion were intended 
no s. . It was possible, however, to use two 
Some Gems a sh and still learn from the campaign, so that 
= o la i d 
ine. (15) cked books, radio or a group leader could join 

The i 
ete agree: of these campaigns have been notable. The 1973 cam- 
Joea RA produced many visible changes in health practices 
a reeding grounds were destroyed, rubbish cleared from near 

, wells dug, water boiled or filtered, and hundreds of thou- 


Sands of latrines dug. (16) 


4 Acció 
cción Cultural Popular: radio schools in Colombia 


There 
B A M" 
re many radio school systems in Latin America. One example 
, 


tha é 
s s s s, Maria, was quoted above. There, students learn 
Rai sia an eir own. It is more common for radio school students 
e oe small groups. Typical are ACPO schools. Small 
The ape aO family groups of mixed ages, study together. 
Stance cee kay is generally a member of the group, but one who 
given ook a the advantage of basic literacy. These leaders are 
tw wana na y parish priests and local ACPO fieldworkers - often 
Workers PB aor š These in turn are supported by regional field- 
People ts oP addition ACPO regularly trains a number of young 
ands to n s colleges in techniques of community development. The 
ave a large network of people trained to support local 


eara ae endeavours. (17) 
ig ee number of studies ha 
are sity s impressive result is 
radio eee thousand ACPO groups in 
systems in Latin America. 


ACPO's pioneering 
r over 30 years there 
ut 30 


ve been made of 
that afte 
Colombia alone, and abo 


TWO- 
STAGE APPROACHES 
The 

e 

xamples above are of what could be described as integrated dis- 


tan 
ce- : 
learning systems. The different elements are closely connec- 
the strong motivational 


ke involvement in 


fu 
rther learning. 


1 
ult literacy project 


‘On 
the Move': the British ad 
a adults who were 

n amount of instruc- 
ffect was to arouse 
primers at a book- 


rammes encourage 


Shor 

t i 

Peak-time television prog: 
Although a certai 


Wab] 
tion PE read to seek help. 
e hoti contained in the programmes, the main e 
ivation to learn. People could then buy 


all 
+ attend a class, or meet with a private tutor. The tutors 
d a manual contributed to 


ere y 

ĉir A a and radio programmes an 
People raining. Between late 1975 and early 1978 about 125,000 

entered tuition, and about 75,000 volunteer tutors had been 


cory 
ited and trained. (18) 
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2 Family planning in Lesotho 


A long-term effort to increase awareness and use of family-planning 
methods is in progress. Distance-teaching techniques are being 
used together with conventional approaches. 

Radio spots have been used to create interest, and a range of 
printed materials has been prepared, from simple short leaflets on 
different contraceptive methods to longer booklets and photo- 
stories. These are widely available, and act both as encouragement 
to seek help, and as a support to advice given by family-planning 
workers. An unusual contribution from distance education in this 
scheme is that the staff from the Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre 
have trained family-planning fieldworkers in giving talks and in 
producing their ovm teaching aids. (19) 


In these examples the line between distance learning and conven- _/ 
tional nonformal education has become blurred, while the possibili- 
ties for cross-fertilisation between the two begin to suggest end- 
less patterns for nonformal learning. 


INFORMAL INTEGRATION 
The Malawi extension aids service 


Magazines, radio programmes, booklets and films are all prepared 


locally and used to meet the needs of the moment, Old and new 
materials can be used together if appropriate, (20) 
The organisation sounds simple, almost casual. In fact, such 4 


level of integration requires foresight, planning and firm control- 
Recently the service has been developing techniques of action re- 
search, to ensure that its ventures continue to answer needs. (21 


PROBLEMS 


We have looked at several examples of different systems, from 
tightly structured to loosely connected. We know that all of thes? 
patterns can be effective, but we know very little about what pre" 
cisely makes one pattern more effective than another in different 
circumstances. Despite this, we have to make decisions. So let 


s 
us look at some problems and some of the experience that may help š 
solve them. 


l The logistics of access 


In designing a project we consider different media and assign func" 
tions to them. It may appear that potentially we have the finan 
cial and physical resources to carry out our plan. However if ae 
go into action without careful investigation, we may find we canno 
reach all our learners as we expected. 

There may be inadequate distribution facilities. printed 
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materials may be late in reaching their destination because of poor 
roads. Correspondence students may give up in despair because the 
postal service is too slow. Listening groups may disperse because 
reception is bad. Our plans have to be modified to fit with prac- 
tical considerations. The Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre, for 
example, found that less than a third of households in the lowlands 
have radios, while in the highlands reception of Radio Lesotho is 
Poor or impossible. (22) Their activities, therefore, make very 
limited use of radio at present, though this may change as more 
powerful transmitters are installed. 

The learners may not have the material requirements for study. 
They may not have radio sets, or money to buy them. If they are 
loaned sets, can they pay for batteries? In work with radio for 
Botswana Extension College, the question of who paid for batteries 
was an important issue to resolve. The same college obtained from 
the government a franchise for free postage. (23) Some learners 
May not be able to afford stamps, Or find anywhere to buy them when 
they need them. 

é There may be timing constraints. You may be allotted adequate 
time for broadcasts, but it may be at an inconvenient time of day. 
British Open University students, for example, have to burn the 
Candle at both ends, listening to radio programmes in the evenings 
Or very early in the mornings. or you may find that time prevents 
You implementing your plans thoroughly. In the Satellite Instruc- 
beat Television Experiment in India so much effort was put into 

rganising the hardware for transmitting and receiving programmes 
that insufficient was left to prepare good programmes: (24) 
meee such problems can emerge as a project gets under way. sine 
š P avoid them, forethought and research are needed, such as 
-vey of radio listening carried out in Lesotho. The learning 
aie needs to be pared down and simplified, so that it makes both 
thocotional and practical sense. It is also a mistake to assume 
ety a system that works well on a small scale will automatically 

rk well on a large scale. A successful experiment with farm 


ee forums in the Poona district of India in the 1950s was fol- 
S which turned out to 


e E by a large-scale extension of the project, 
of the Ppointingly patchy in its effectiveness. (25) The structure 
with e system supporting the groups needed to be altered to cope 


the larger numbers. 


K š 

©eping down costs 
Sin 
mente budgets are limited, we have a dilemma here. The more ele- 
eee add to our system, the more it costs. For example, the 
for Ps, of group leaders is expensive, even if they are not paid 
eir work. We do not as yet know enough about the effects of 
Col tc elements in a system to make clear judgments here- There 
tesu nsiderable evidence that much distance tea 
et Ta comparable with conventional education at le 


"Téveg 6) Sometimes the savings are dramatic. In y ae 
j ete e 
lent ° Project, for example, 12,000 students compl u a as 


i a 
“Ration lower-secondary education as adults and passed rae 
` The cost was one-quarter that of the same cou 


SPeci¢ 
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school for an equal number of students. A further 17,700 completed 
the course but did not take or did not pass the exam, while 52,500 
watched the television programmes regularly, (27) If such peri- 
pheral students are counted as well, costs per student drop even 
lower. Sometimes, however, costs go soaring up. (28) Our problem 
is not one we can solve by assuming our programme will fit our 
budget. We need to cost each element of the system carefully 
before committing ourselves, 


3 Continuity versus impact 


Education ought not to stop and start. Adults should have the 
Opportunity to continue to make Progress in their studies. Non- 
formal education should ideally offer them a continuous integrated 
curriculum. This is difficult to achieve, both in the organisation 
of subject matter, and in structuring a system which holds the 
interest of the learner over a long period. Radio learning cam- 
paigns teach very effectively but are intended as short-term pro- 
jects. Clubs or forums, in contrast, are long term but have a 
fluctuating impact. Interest flags after a while and groups become 
dormant, perhaps to be reawakened but perhaps to die in their sleep. 
The Latin American radio schools, however, do appear to have found à 
pattern which combines stability with enthusiasm. As well as 
offering a definite curriculum to their learners with a choice of 
entry points, some of them incorporate campaigns on particular 
topics in their teaching. Radio Santa Maria, for example, chooses 
a particular theme of social importance to concentrate on each 
week. (29) 

The radio schools, however, have access to a great deal more 
radio time than most, with the advantage of flexibility and imme- 
diate impact that that brings. For most of us, the problem of 


sustaining interest over the long term is always present. 


4 Supporting lone students 


We know that students need Support, and we know a number of ways af 
offering this. But we do not know the level of support that is 
needed. Most support systems for correspondence students are 
devised from hunch and humanity rather than hard research. There 


between individuals, social groups, age groups, cultural groups: 
To solve this problem in our own teaching, we need to observe and 
record the progress of different student groups, and devise methods 


5 Forming and sustaining groups 


Occasionally learning groups form themselves. There are a handful 
of examples where distance learners have spontaneously organised 
their own self-help study groups. Such groups generally involve 8 
very small proportion of all students in the scheme. The little 
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evidence there is su 
asss ° ggests that people find = 
re A tiie But they tend to lack a Bok suppor- 
to take steps ee (30) It is therefore sa 
one dacs ack organise group learning. e 
Hor meer, M Se to identify and approach existing social 
widespresa ay ers' Clubs in South Korea were singled out aes 
ese a — e groups, and have become not only centres 
Hise din wane T = family planning and household matters, but 
ties. (31) ass os focus for village development activi- I 
ka o A have to deep eam to identify such groups. Fre- 
willing peo by finding people within a community who would be 
aay basa =o er and lead a group. These may be people who al- 
health edue eye experience related to the learning programme. In 
Often they 2 ion, for example, we could use traditional midwives. 
trained to ion respected by the community and can be persuaded and 
However, a local women about topics such as family planning. 
aséept. tiat re can be difficulties: a village midwife may refuse to 
while some 2 at of her traditional practices are dangerous; and 
baa paced wives may be trusted by most people, others may have a 
of this ina. E It is certainly a good idea to seek local experts 
and the ena ut we must always examine carefully their practices 
their Sterne es they attach to them, and discover their status in 
Person to m ities. In some cases a local expert may be the ideal 
be Side. ok. and lead a local group; in other cases, he may 
le, the project may be a failure, and we may lose the 


Joodwi 
Soni of the community. 
e A ë 
eachers local professionals are available, whether they are school- 
cers, s manent extension workers, Or community health offi- 
s often better for them to give support to groups rather 


han 
act 
Practical h leaders. They should be available for advice and 
elp, openly expressing an interest in the group activi- 
+ themselves develop- 


ties 

N , but i: 

ing their aoe the learners to work amongs 

role if th eas. They may of course have to take a more active 
e group leader is no good. 


The “ 
ma. ' : 
in problem is that professionals tend, from habit, to be 


With the best 


too 
> authori M 
will in i as leaders - and even as members. 
Tole e world, they find it very difficult to take a passive 
ntly. one of a small group 


, 
of Ae eta to intervene too freque 
19 ane, organisers who visited a group 
Sxperience c£ radio learning group campaign has a 
ia ah the eS this. This particular discussion W 
als of oa personnel were familiar with the democratic 
ss Observe uch discussion, and though they were present in this case 
Poken s on playing through the ta ound that they had 
sess (32) er more frequently than all the regular group mem- 
Grou 
rosen Py sassa can be self-selected, 
tiani ty te project organisers, or chosen 
be relish. are to work in. None of thes 
nie ° may le. The last one may often be the b 
hin’ ie E someone for the wrong reasons ~ 
N for th ing than most, on the assumpti + this alone equips 
e job, or because he is favoured by village leaders. If 


in discussion during the 
escribed his own 
as tape recorded. 


volunteering for the job, 


by the membe 
e approaches 
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a large number of leaders are needed, we may have no choice but to 
recruit whoever we can find. 

The difficulty of selection underlines the importance of training 
leaders. This has to be done effectively and quickly to keep down 
costs, particularly when we are working on a large scale. What 
sort of training is required? Part of it will be explaining to the 
leaders the commitment in time and effort that they must give to the 
project, but mostly it is a question of practical matters - the 
physical arrangement of the group, opening and closing meetings, 
filling in registers and looking after materials, including handling 


tape recorders or radios if these are being used. There will need 
to be some practice in techniques of leading and ordering discus- 
sion. This is all that is really necessary. (33) Beyond this, 


detailed instructions can be included in the teaching materials; 
and it is not necessary for group leaders to be more familiar than 
members with the subject matter. 

Training needs can often be defined precisely. For the kind of 
training outlined above, an intensive course of two or three days 
will be sufficient. If this is impossible to organise and there 
seems to be no suitable alternative means of training, we should 
perhaps not bother with training at all. The Distance Teaching 
Centre in Lesotho found that groups where leaders had sketchy train- 
ing did no better than groups where leaders had no training. (34) 
Whether leaders are trained or not, support while the groups are 
working will help, in the form of manuals or radio programmes for 
leaders, and occasional meetings with field staff. 

The stability of a learning group depends a great deal on the 
quality of the leader. (35) This is one reason why long-term SuP- 
port is so important. We can also sustain enthusiasm by encourag™ 
ing groups to send in news of their activities, and by reporting 
this over the radio or in newspapers; and groups should be visited 
regularly by field staff. 

The main difficulty in all this is one of practical organisation- 
An extended programme of group study makes heavy demands on pro- 
gramme organisers. It is extremely difficult to provide sufficient 
support for large-scale projects. (36) This is a major reason why 
learning campaigns on the Tanzanian model can only be sustained for 
a few weeks. 

Forming groups; finding and training leaders; keeping groups 
going: all of these require a great deal of effort. The results 
may be rewarding, but we should be prepared to find ourselves put- 
ting as much, or more, energy into this side of our work as into 

preparing the materials the groups will use. 


THE CULTURAL IMPLICATIONS OF GROUP LEARNING 


There are strong arguments on educational grounds for promoting 
group learning, and experience supports the arguments. Can we 
begin to see in what circumstances groups will work well, so that 
all members participate and benefit to their satisfaction? And can 
we see what steps we may need to take to make them work better? 

A starting point is to look at a society's attitude to authority: 
Are we working in a highly authoritarian society, or is there a firm 
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tradition of democratic participation? Can we discover what the 
social structures are? To whom does one offer respect and by whom 
is one respected? 

These are the sorts of questions that sociologists try to answer 
and if we are lucky we will find studies that will help us. If you 
are working within your own society you may have a general picture 
Of how it works. You do not need a detailed analysis, but a gene- 
ral awareness of patterns of authority. In some societies, divi- 
Sions are more strongly marked than in others; and societies are 
constantly changing. 

We need to be aware of such divisions, since deference of members 
of one social group to members of another can inhibit discussion. 
Divisions can be of class, defined by birth, wealth or professional 
Status. Members of a lower group may feel constrained always to 
Agree with their superior in public, although amongst their peers 
they May admit to quite different opinions. Perhaps a group of 
farmers has in it one respected wealthy farmer. Group members may 
disagree with him, but be unable to express their feelings in his 
Presence, so that the discussion is a failure. 

The most prevalent example of this sort of inhibition is in group 
erga attitudes to the leader. Adults tend to have an underly- 

9 expectation that their learning should take place in an atmos- 
Phere Similar to school. School teachers are figures of authority. 
tncther or not they act in an authoritarian fashion, it is generally 
a by parents that they ought to, and our standard image of a 
n Cher is a firm, directive person - even if we ourselves have 
mate been to school or had such a teacher. The result of this is 

at learners tend to try to turn a group leader into 'teacher'. 
Tie expect to defer to him. This can be a very strong pressure, 
petri Strong is illustrated by experience in Sweden. pep ie 
nigu ry has a long tradition of adult education. One of T SaR 
Pe used is the study circle - groups of adults, informa hes 
Sty studying a subject of their choice. A group — O 
Sie, any subject it chooses, and a leader 15 E E Sa A 
Studying ic very popular; about one in = ere ating OY nee 

is n one at any particular time. ou mig “Waari 

s Strong tradition of participation and control of mern g 
Beier group members would be able to discard the kes; cee 
Pressuns Study circle leaders have to eC nas ee 

Anothe PUE upon: ‘them: FÓ acc peed pe sexes Women are 
frequen ss Potential division is between the Ss Lier 

ently inhibited from expressing their ideas in the prese 


thins r is seldom the other way round. In Some societies the 
whe *tions can be very strong indeed. In India, for example, 
` tch the satellite televi 


° sion 
Villagers gathered together to wa 


Bro, 
y mes, many women did not even attend the meetings because 
ey embarrassed sitting in a crowded room together with 
s 8) 
Age I 
; i i er of village 
liter can also be a barrier. Recently in Mali a numb aap 
villagers could as 


“entre © centres have been established. 
to p< , Provided that they had found a loca 
Soraya a ined as a monitor. Im some cases the perso 
haa fines vas a young man, perhaps the only person in th 

Sn to school. These young men were competent 


1 literate person willing 
n that came 
e village who 
nstructors, 
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but lacked authority among those older than themselves who would be 
their clients in literacy classes. (39) 

We need also to become aware of the extent to which individual 
advancement is valued against co-operative advancement. In some 
places, the individual is expected to compete with others for the 
rewards offered by society. In others, such as many Latin American 
communities, people are intensely loyal to their families, valuing 
their welfare over personal advancement or over the good of the com- 
munity as a whole. Or the spirit of co-operation can be dominant, 
with community or country valued above the individual. 

Where there is a relatively strong tradition of co-operative 
activity, groups are likely to work well. In a highly individual- 
istic society, it is more difficult. People will talk about their 
own experience amongst equals if their self-respect is not challen- 
ged. But as soon as a person of apparent authority is revealed, 
they may clam up. Paradoxically, people who value individual 
advancement highly are often more dependent than those from a gor 
operative tradition. They readily defer to authority. There iS 
an assumption that those who are high up in society have arrived 
in that position through their own efforts and their individual 
superiority. Perceived differences are likely to create under- 
currents of tension in groups of people from a competitive society: 

It is likely to be difficult to discuss openly subjects where 
individual values conflict sharply with the needs of society. pau" 
cation about family planning provides an example. It may be to the 
advantage of an individual or his family to have many children, for 
reasons of status or for economic advantage. On the other hand, 
it may be to the advantage of society as a whole that families 
become smaller. The benefits will ultimately affect the indivi- 
dual, but he has difficulty in perceiving this against his strong 
personal interests. In a group, people may change their attitudes 
through becoming conscious of other points of view. However, where 
values conflict, the group discussion is likely to be very lively 
and the group may even become fiercely divided. 

We can draw some tentative conclusions. The best environment 
for group learning is where there is a tradition of co-operation. 
In societies with strong social divisions, we need to take particu- 
lar care over the composition of groups. In more individualistic 
settings, group learning needs to be encouraged, to help people 
towards changing their attitudes, but group leaders need to be more 
skilled. Precisely what skills they require and how they can 
acquire them, is a subject of much debate. 


THE CULTURAL IMPLICATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL LEARNING 


We saw earlier that the isolation of the individual learner can pre 
vent her from gaining confidence and can lead to her losing inter- 
est, and we suggested measures to support her. Can we see in what 
circumstances different measures are particularly important? 

First, in societies where activities are usually co-operativer 
individual study can be bewildering. Some examples suggest that 
here we may find learners tending to form informal groups. the 
story goes that the farming course run by INADES was originally 
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intended for individ 
nas x uals; but when some vi 
he a book and discovered e e ri sss 
ted. a SS E them, and so the learning on ger en 
correspondence er) officers of co-operatives are S asas eas 
studying B es US a es i a even if each enna is 
itaet ts ` e desire for s 
to provide Pa strong, and we should take whatever ael 
ndivi 
ivfce ee s Es a distance is particularly di 
Poorer eee E is no tradition of independent learning. In ma 
imaginative = schools in the recent past have tended to be te 
than those a oe authoritarian, more dependent on rote learning 
are less likel e west. (41) Adults who have attended such schools 
need a aac a to have the skills they need to study alone. They 
Part o£ - sest eal of help with these, both with guidance provided as 
Support b aterials they learn from, and with as much personal 
In iaai tutors as is possible. 
ividualistic societies, 


fficult in coun- 


lone study reinforces the tendency 


to privat 
aie ss sy endeavour. This is no problem with some rela- 
= difficulty ri technical subjects such as bookkeeping, but there 
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that lone students are encouraged by some personal contact. We 
know that certain strategies have worked well in certain circum- 
stances. But all this gives us little help in designing the right 
kind of support for each group of learners. In particular, any 
face-to-face element in distance learning is notoriously difficult 
to organise appropriately. So the evidence is patchy and we must 
often design support largely by rule of thumb. 
5 How can we measure costs? 
There are major problems in costing nonformal education, and re- 
search is needed to adapt the techniques used for costing formal 
education. It is particularly difficult to measure the effects of 
nonformal education, which are often difficult to isolate from the 
effects of other changes in people's lives. We may be able to dis- 
cover how many dollars it takes to teach an adult to read. It is 
far more difficult to measure in money the effects of education in 
nutrition whose aim is a reduction in infant mortality; nor is it 
easy to compare such costs with those of alternative methods of re- 
ducing child deaths. 

Much, then, remains to be learned. But experience so far has 
led us to our guidelines, sketchy though some of them must be, 
They are intended to be universal; in a sense materials can be 
Planned and produced in the same way in any country. The choice 
between methods, and the choice of subject matter, depend upon the 
culture of our learners. But both sensitivity towards a culture, 
and mastery of the techniques of planning for effective education, 
are prerequisites for any educator. With these, there should be no 
great difficulty in designing material that will be understood, at 
least at face value. Some guidelines will help us to match learn- 
ing to culture; others may show what further questions we need to 
answer about the culture of our students before we start teaching. 

As we have repeatedly argued, teaching has to fit with learners' 
experience, making use of their existing skills and helping them to 
acquire new ones. Our approach must remain open-ended. We must 
identify major cultural values and use our knowledge of them and of 
their day-to-day application to identify the most usual patterns of 
thinking and learning. But inevitably there will be some guess- 
work, particularly in an unfamiliar culture. Even if we were to 
carry out detailed research on local attitudes to learning, success 
would not be certain. We are always necessarily limited to pro- 
viding the best possible conditions for learning. We cannot force 
people to learn. 
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12 Michael Young et al., 'Distance Teaching for the Third World', 
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